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PREFACE. 



"Or all accomplishments, there are none 
more necessary than the knowledge of 
' Biding and Driving ;' " and there are 
very few people who would have the temerity 
to acknowledge that they were totally igno- 
rant of either of these agreeable, and at the 
same time most usefol exercises. 

In order to assist those who are not quite 
so proficient as they would wish to be, this 
little Manual has been compiled. The name 
of the author will, it is hoped, be a sufficient 
guarantee of the excellence of the directions 
therein contained, a careful study of which, 
with a modicum of tti^Ai ^\3L<flfc. ^?n5^ ^^^^k^sS^ 
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most English men and women are gifted, 
joined to some little perseverance and pati- 
ence — ^indispensable to the acquirement of any 
science — ^will render the aspirant in a short 
time, not perhaps as graceful a rider as that 
prince of horsemen, the late Mr. Assheton 
Smith, or as skilful a "whip" as the re- 
nowned Sir Vincent Cotton, but able to sit 
his horse with confidence and ease, or to pilot 
a carriage with safety even through the intri- 
cacies of a London street. 



Farringdon Street ^ 
June, 1863. 



RIDING. 



THE BIDING HOESE AND ITS ACCOTJTEE- 
MENTS. 

The Hokse used por Riding, commonly called 
" a hack," is of a somewhat different description 
from either the hunter or the race-horse. Neither 
is the ordinary hack precisely like that called " the 
covert-hack." Many thoroughbred race-horses 
turn out good hacks, and some hunters also are 
active enough to answer the same purpose ; but, 
generally speaking, ^s is not the case, and neither 
the one nor the o&er would come under the 
description of the "perfect hack." The most 
obvious distinction in hacks is between park-hacks 
and road-hacks ; the former requiring only a fine 
form with showy action, while the latter are se- 
lected for their serviceable qualities, ani must be 
capable of doing a distance in good time with ease 
to themselves and comfort to their riders. 

The Park-Hack is generally what is called by 
the horse-dealers a " ^^Ve-^sX-O^Kt;^ "^iKa^x^v^^^^ 
be is a showy horse mWi «si «^^e«t«ckRfc ^^^^ "«^^ 
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catch the eye, but yet really worthless, from some 
deficiency of constitution or infirmity of legs. 
There are every year some scores of useless brutes 
turned out of the racing-stables with legs which 
will not stand a preparation, in consequence of 
their tendency to inflame and become sore. Now, 
these horses are often barely up to 11 st., and also 
unfit for the hunting-field from defective hocks, or 
from some peculiarity of temper which pre- 
. vents their taking to jump. They are often " well 
topped " — ^that is, well formed about the head, neck, 
and body; and to the inexperienced eye are very 
taking. They also often have high action, and 
sometimes particularly so, for the nigher it is the 
more likely to occasion inflammation of the legs. 
These animals are put by, cooled down, and 
blistered, and are then brought out as showy hacks, 
for the use of gentlemen who merely require a 
short constitutional airing eyerjjlne day of an hour 
or an hour and a half; and, as fine oays do not 
average above four a week, most horses even of the 
most infirm legs can accomplish that amount of 
work, if ridden quietly over hard ground. Many 
such animals are exhibited daily m Hyde Park, 
where the soft ground of Bx>ttcai Kow exactly suits 
them ; but there are others there also of the most 
perfect description, capable of standing as much 
work as any butcher's pony. Nevertheless, it must 
be admitted that the great majority of our modern 
good-looking hacks are incapaole of doing as much 
work over hard ground as the coarser-bred and 
more common-looking brute in use among the 
butchers and general dealers who attend country 
fairs from long distances. 
Uastem blood is a great advantage in most 
respects, and no doubt when t\ie ainm^A. ^ci?,^ea,v 
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ing it is sound, he will bear the shocks of the 
road with impunity; but there is no question 
in my mind that he fails in the matter of enduring 
daily concussion on the road, and that a Welsh pony 
or Norman horse will stand nearly twice the amount 
of road-work without showing its effects. This is 
the weak point in the breed, partly arising from 
original want of size in the bone and joints, but 
chiefly, I imagine, from the constant use of stallions 
for inferior stock, which have themselves suffered 
from inflammation of the legs and its consequences ; 
hence, in process of time, a breed of horses is 
formed which is more than naturally delicate about 
the legs, because they have really been selected 
from that defect, though only from necessity and 
not from choice. 

My reason for thinking that the Arab blood is 
not necessarily inclined to produce inflammatory 
joints is, that in their native country they are 
peculiarly free from them, although used for long 
distances, and that in this country those which are 
bred from modem Arabs are sound in their limbs, 
though otherwise unfit for the purpose for which 
they were bred. Safeguard, who is descended from 
the Wellesley Grey Arabian, has got most of his 
stock with particularly wiry legs ; and I have had 
one of them which would stand any amount of 
battering without mischief, besides knowing others 
of the same character in other hands. 

Hence I am led to conclude that the cause is not 
inherent in the blood, but is accidentally introduced 
by the use of rejected stallions for farmer's purposes. 
These get eood-looking colts, which fetch high 
prices, and therefore suit the breeder's purpose just 
as well as the soundei \\Qt%^,^\sa^^>^''$^^^^ 
cost twice as much ioi '^la %er?v5Rs». '^^osvyeiasx 
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seldom tries the legs much, and it is only when put 
to work that the weakness is discovered, which to 
the eye is not by any means perceptible. From a long 
experience in my own case, and m that of others, I 
am convinced that legs cannot be selected by the 
appearance or feel. I do not mean to say that out 
of 40 horses the 20 vdth the best-looking legs will 
not beat the others, but that it is impossiole K>r any 
iudge, however good, to pronounce with anything 
like certainty whether a certain leg will stand or 
not, vdthout knowing anything of the possessor of 
it. In so many instances have I seen a well-formed 
leg go to pieces directly, and a bad one stand, that 
I can only come to the conclusion that no certain 
opinion can be formed from a mere inspec- 
tion. This is a great source of loss to the dealer, 
who buys his horses after a long rest, and with the 
legs looking fine and sound ; for even the necessary 
"showing out" will make many give way, and 
lameness ensue of a character which vdll not 
warrant a " return," yet sufficient to prevent a pro- 
fitable sale. A horse sore from work is cooled down, 
physicked, and put into a loose box ; he is then 
olistered, and kept vdthout more than quiet exer- 
cise till he is to be sold, and by that time his legs 
are as fine as the day he was foaled. 

Now, I defy any one, however skilful, to detect 
the inherent weakness ; but there it is, and on the 
first week's severe work, the inflammation returns 
as bad as ever. The park-hack not requiring legs 
to stand severe work, his place is well filled 
by any horse of good temper, safe, and showy 
action, and of elegant form. Good temper is neces- 
sary, because as these horses are not worked hard, 
thejr speedily become unmanageable if they are 
naturallj^ of a vicious disposition. "WoiV vr^ cjivsX. 
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almost any horse; but in order to have a horse 

Eleasant to ride at all times, whether fresh or stale, 
e must be of a very tractable temper indeed. 
Many horses which will come out of the stable, 
when fresh, in a state of fiery and hot impatience, 
rearing and kicking l^e mad animals, will, when in 
good work, be as quiet as donkeys ; and hence it is 
not always wise to reject one showing these quali- 
ties, nor yet is it prudent for a bad 'horseman to 
mount one without previous riding, although he 
may in his usual state be quiet enough. 

There are two bodily qualities which every 
hack should possess — first, a good shoulder ; 
and, secondly, a free use of the hind-quarter. 
It is of no use for the fore-leg to be well 
raised and thrust forward, unless this action is 
well supported by the hind-leg. No hack is 
so unpleasant as the one which lifts his foot 
and puts it down again nearly in the same place. 
Here the defect is in the hind-quarter, which does 
not propel the body as the leg is lifted, and the 
consequence is the action I have noticed, in which 
the progress, though with a great deal of bustle, is 
not more than six miles an hour. At the same 
time, too long a stride, either in the walk, trot or 
gallop, is not pleasant ; and the horse which has a 
moderatelv short quick action will in most cases be pre- 
ferred. AUthis, as in the case of the legs, cannot be 
surely prognosticated from the shape; and hence the 
dealer, who has a good mover, will always say to his 
customer, finding fault with the looks of a horse in 
the stable, "See him out, sir, and you will like him;" 
and such is often the case. The worst-looking 
horse in the stable is often not only the best, but 
the best-looking out, being cmite a diffetexix. «s^^ 
in action. In fact, e^ety ttv^^wiJL^X^ ^J^ivssas^ 
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before purchase, for it is not until the rider has 
actually mounted that the good or bad qualities, in 
point of comfort, are fully developed. 

Some people pretend to be able to pick a hack 
out by the eye alone, but though in large numbers 
they may succeed tolerably well, yet in many cases 
they will be wofully deceived. The feet should 
always be g0()d and with plenty of horn; flat soles do 
not bear the road, nor do contracted heels, and 
there is no horse which requires such perfectly 
iformed feet as this. The hunter or race-horse may be 
used when he could not get along at all on the road, 
but the hack must be sound in this part, or he will 
be crippled on the first piece of hard ground. In 
height the park hack usually ranges from 14 to 16 J 
hands; rarely, however, being much above 15 
hands. . 

The Road-Hack may or may not be good- 
looking, but he must be able . to walk, trot, 
and ^llop in a most unexceptionable manner. 
The walk should, as in the park-hack, be, 
safe and pleasant, the fore-foot well lifted, and 
deposited on its heel, with a clean action of the 
hind-leg, by which it escapes "knuckling oy«r" 
from being put down too soon, or ** over-reaching " 
from the opposite extreme. Five miles an hour b 
the outsicte walking pace of a good hack, and 
though some will do considerably more, it is 
seldom by anything but a kind of shuffle, which is 
not pleasant to the rider, nor elegant to the 
spectator. The trot should be of that character 
that it may be brought down to eight miles an 
Jiourj or extended to fourteen; and this is the 
perfection of the pace, for few hoiaea cosi do both 
»i^eZJ de/ng either too close to t\ie gcoxm^ m ^i)!aa 
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fonner for safety, or too set and lofty in their 
action for the latter. 

No defect is worse than the unsafe action, 
which results from a weakness of the extensor 
muscles of the arm, and in which the action 
is pretty good as long as the horse is not tired, 
but after a few miles the leg is not lifted 
with power enough, and the toe is constantly 
striking against some inequaUty of the grouna, 
from which it «& not recovered. This marks the 
defect: for it must not be confounded with 
habitual stumbling, which is as likely to occur at 
starting as at any other time, and which is always 
easily detected by watching the mode of putting 
down the foot in the naturally unsafe trotter, 
where the top touches the ground first, and the 
heel then follows, as is evidenced by the state of 
the tip of the shoe. Here a trip may occur 
often, and yet no fall occur, because the extensors 
are strong, and effect a recovery after the mischief 
has been nearly done. Bat when the extensors 
are weak, the toe, which has been well raised at 
first, after a few miles touches the ground, and 
not being rwpidly recovered^ a fall ensues of the 
most severe character. For this reason it is 
necessary to ride a horse some distance before his 
action can be pronoimced upon, and only then can 
it be said that he is fit for a timid or bad rider. It 
is, I am sure, the height of absurdity to recommend 
this or that shape as being necessary. Hacks go 
in all shapes, and though oblique shoulders may be 
desirable, yet many a good hack is without them. 
Action is the sine qua non, united to stoutness, 
temper, and soundness both of wind and limb, as 
well as of the eyes. Al kot^^ V^V ^ *0^^Ns2»^^^ 
shoulder, often makes a. ^Q^ \mm:3«^>^\s^^ "«>» "^'^^ 
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thin one is seldom fit for lonff journeys. One 
point about the shoulder is very desirable — namely 
the proper development of the broad part of the 
blade, without which there is nothing to hold back 
the saddle, and the rider is far too much over his 
horse's neck. 

The gallop in this kind of riding-horse is not 
so important as the trot and walk, but it should 
be true — that is to say, it should be as high 
before as behind; for in default of this proper 
balance between the fore and hind-quarter, the 
amount of fatigue is greatly increased. But as 
in the present state of our roads the gallop ought 
not to be persisted in for many miles, so it is of 
less consequence than the trot, which is, or should 
be, the regular pace on hard ground. The canter is 
not much used by gentlemen, being more fit for 
ladies, as it rapidly wears out the leading leg when 
much weight is carried. A cantering hack, there- 
fore, is not much sought after for any but ladies' 
service. The hand-gallop is usually about 15 or 
16 miles an hour, and the sides of the road should 
always be selected. 

In the mode op Procuring there is littie 
choice, few people who use hacks having the 
opportunity of breeding them; nor if they had 
the necessary land, &c., would they find it 
answer. 

The hack is a mongrel animal, and can seldom be 
bred with certainty ; because as now used he is an 
exceptional case, being nothing but an accidentally 
small hunter or racehorse. Hence, if a hack-mare 
is bred from^ with the intention of rearing a hack, 
ihe chances are that she produces aiiam.m«l as high 
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as her mother, who was probably a slapping 
huntress. 

Our hacks are now all bred from the thorough- 
bred horse, crossed with some harness or hunting- 
mare, generally the latter ; and, as these are now 
of blood consisting almost entirely of that of the 
thorough-bred horse, the hack is even more pure 
than his dam: but still a mongrel, and often 
with a cross of Welsh or Norman blood, which 
renders him hardy, but still more mongrel or 
impure. . 

Purchase, therefore, is the only mode open to the 
intended horseman, and there are plenty of dealers 
throughout the kingdom where these animals may 
be procured, independently of the numerous fairs 
held in our provincial towns. A respectable dealer's 
stable is the best mart, and far better than a fair, 
where no good trial can be had; and the horse 
being made up for a particular time can be more 
easily made to take in a customer. In the dealer's 
stable no notice is given, and he cannot be always 
prepared for deception. Besides, it is much more 
difficult to detect unsoundness of the eyes in the 
open air than at the stable-door, and many lame 
horses also are rendered for the time quite sound 
by constantly keeping them going up and down a 
fair. Spavins are particularly likely to be passed 
over in this way, as well as broken wind, which 
may be to a certain extent made up by artificial 
means. 

Buying hacks at the hammer is a complete 
lottery, for they may be very unpleasant to ride, 
idthough with all the appearance of going smoothlv 
and ss^ely. Harness horses may be bought witn 
fer more certainty in t!aia"W5>\s^ ^Cwsafc ^^^ks^^ 
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am now considering require such very perfect 
action, that they cannot be calculated on except by 
a trial in the saddle. Neither can the mouth be 
examined with reference to the bit, although the 
age can be ascertained with tolerable precision. A 
tender mouth is a great advantage, and its opposite 
as great a nuisance ; yet this cannot be dis- 
covered in this mode of dealing, ajid therefore 
I should advise its adoption with great reluct- 



THE ACCOUTBEMEITTS AND AIDS 

Required — are a saddle, bridle, and a whip or 
sticK ; the latter should be either a straight wliip 
like that used in racing, or a common short 
walking-stick, or a short cane with a handle, sold 
for the purpose. 

Spurs are not commonly used in hacking unless 
the norse is slug^sh, but some are never to be 
depended upon without this stimulus. They are 
sometimes so indolent as to stumble at every few 
yards without the spur, but on the slightest touch 
they are all aUve, and their action changes in a 
moment. With such animals the spur should 
always be worn, though it need seldom be 
used. 



MOTTKTIKG AND DISMOUNTINa. 

The DiRECTioms for these, the ^reLinuBary 
^eais of boraemanahip, are geuewll^ fp:^ecL «i ^ 
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all horses were of moderate height, and all men six 
feet in their stocking. 

Thns Captain Bichardson, in his recent con- 
tribution to this department of our sporting 
literature, advises as follows : — 

" Stand opposite the near fore-foot of the horse, 
place the left hand on the neck near to the 
withers, having the back of the hand to the 
horse's head, and the reins laying in front of the 
hand. 

"Take up the reins with the right hand, put 
the little finger of the left; hand between them, 
and draw them through until you feel the 
mouth of the horse; turn the remainder of the 
reins along the inside of the left hand, let it fall 
over the fore-finger on the off side, and place the 
thumb upon the reins. 

" Twist a lock of the mane round the 
thumb or fore-fiuger, and close the hand 
firmly upon the reius. 

"Take the stirrup in the right hand, and 
place the left toe in it as far as the ball; let 
the knee press against the flap of the saddle, 
to prevent the point of the toe from irritating 
the side of the horse ; seize the cantle of the 
saddle with the right hand, and springing up from 
the right toe, throw the right leg dear over the 
horse, coming gently into the saddle by staying 
the weight of the boay with the right hand resting 
on the nght side of the pommel of the saddle ; put 
the right toe in the stirrup." 

Now this is in the main applicable to a man 
of five feet ten inches, or six feet, but to a 
shorter individual attempting to mount a horse 
of fifteen hands three moSe-'^/'^ S& «sl Vsssj^^^'®^ 
hilitj, simply becaxxae \ie caaaLC^.^^wS^^^^'^^^^^^ 
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from the same position which enables him to 
hold the stirrup in the left hand. The Captain 
is also wronff, in my opinion, in directing that the 
body should DC raised into the saddle directly from 
the ground, with one movement. This will always 
bring the rider down into the saddle with a very 
awkward jerk; and the proper direction is to 
raise the body straight up till both feet are on a 
level with the stirrup-iron, and then with the left 
leg held against the flap of the saddle by the left 
hand on the pommel, the right leg is easily thrown 
over the cantle, and the body may be kept in the 
first position until the horse is quiet, if he is plung- 
ing or rearing. A short man can generally 
Elace his foot in the stirrup while held in his 
and, but it should be known that all cannot do 
this, because I have seen young riders much 
vexed at finding that they could not possibly do 
what is directed. 

Most of our writers on horsemanship are of 
the military school, and endeavour to cut every 
one's cloth by their own coats. They are able 
to do certain things easily, and so are their 
men, because they are mostly of the height 
already specified; but as sportsmen and civil 
equestrians are of all heights, I shall endeavour 
to accommodate my remarks to all heights and 



In all cases the rider should stand at the shoulder, 
though with a short man it is much easier to 
mount a tall horse from the hind-quarter, but the 
danger of kicking is very great; and even in 
mounting with a "leg," in the jockey style, I 
have known the thigh very nearly broken by a 

J^ the band can steadj the stinup i^ 8\iO\j\dL ^o Wi, 
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but if the person is too short, it can be placed 
in the stirrup without its aid; then taking the 
reins between the fingers, much as directed m the 
passage abready quoted, and grasping a lock of 
the mane with the finger and thumb, the body is 
raised till the right foot is brought to a level with 
the left, when the right hand seizes the cantle, and 
with the left graspmg the pommel, the body is 
steadied for a short time, which, in the ordinary 
mount, is almost imperceptible, but in a fidgetty 
horse is sometimes of considerable length. The 
leg is now thrown gently over the saddle, and 
as it reaches the hand the latter is withdrawn, 
after which the body sinks into the saddle in an 
easy and graceful manner. The right foot is 
then placed in the stirrup, with or without the aid 
of the right hand holding it. 

Dismounting is effected by first bringing the 
horse to a standstill; then shorten the left hand 
on the reins till it lies on the withers, with a 
steady feel of the mouth, twist a lock of the 
mane on the finger, and hold it with the reins ; 
bearing also on the pommel with the heel of the 
hand. Next, throw the right foot out of the 
stirrup, and lift the body, steadied by the left 
hand, and borne by the left foot, until it is raised 
out of the saddle ; throw gently the right leg over 
the cantle, and as it passes it grasp this part with 
the right hand; then lower the body gently to 
the ground by the aid of the two hands and the 
left foot; or if it is a very short person and a 
tall horse, by raising the body out of the stirrup 
on .the hands, and dropping to the groimd by their 
aid alone. 
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Mounting -without Stikrups, while the horse 
is standing still, is effected as follows : — 

The rider stands opposite the saddle and takes 
hold of both the pommel and the cantle, keeping 
the reins in the lerk hand at the same time, and in 
the same manner as in ordinary mounting. 

Now spring strongly from the ground, and by 
means of the spring, aided by the arms, raise the 
body above the saddle ; then twist the leg over, 
whilst the right hand is shifted to the right side of 
the pommel, and by means of both the hands the 
body is steadied into the saddle. 

Mounting without Stirrups may, by very 
active men, be effected while the horse is going 
on, much in the same way as is seen constantly in 
the circus. 

The rider runs by the side of the horse, laying 
hold of the pommel of the saddle with both hands 
strongly, and allowing him to drag him along 
for two or three very long steps, he suddenly 
springs from the ground and is drawn into the 
saddle. 

This feat is seldom achieved by the ordinary 
equestrian; but it is easier than it looks, and in 
riding to hounds is sometimes of great service with 
a fidgetty horse. 

Dismounting without Stirrups, requires the 
horse to be brought to a stand-still, then holding 
the reins in the left hand both are placed upon the 
pommel, smd by their aid alone the body is raised 
out of the saddle; the right leg is now thrown 
over ih^ cantle, and in doing so the right hand 
seizes it, and with the left lowers the laooy to the 
i^Tound, 
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Mounting and Dismounting on the off-side 
merely require iJl the movements to be reversed, 
and, reading left for right and right for left, all 
the directions previously ^ven are applicable. 

It is very useful sometimes to be able to effect 
this, as some horses with defective eyes will 
more readily allow mounting on the off-side than on 
the left. 



MANAGEMENT OF THE SEAT AND EEINS. 

The Seat is the first thin^ to be settled, and 
it should always be fixed before anything else is 
done — that is, as soon as the body is placed in the 
saddle. 

There are four things necessary to be attended 
to — first, the position of the weight, so as to be 
sufficiently forward in the saddle; secondly, the 
fixing of the knees on the padded part of the flap ; 
thirmy, the proper length and position of the 
stirrups ; and fourthly, the carriage of the body. 

The weight of the body should be well for- 
wards, because the centre of motion is close to 
the middle of the saddle ; and as the weight is 
chiefly thrown upon the breech, if the seat is far 
back it is not in that part, but near the cantle that 
it is placed. But by sitting well forwards the 
weight is distributed between the breech, thighs, 
and feet ; and the horse is able to rise and fall in 
his gallop without disturbing his rider. The 
knees must be well forward to effect this seat, and 
also well in front of the stirrup-leathers; for if 
they are placed behind them the body is thrown 
too far back, and the hold is isv&^ciQsfc, 

The object oi aii-^oxm^ Tv^^et^^wi^^^^'^^'^^ 
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as far forward as possible, so that the knee is not 
ofPthe saddle; and they can scarcely overdo this 
part of the lesson by any effort in their power, 
fliding well upon the fork, with the knees upon 
the padded paai) of the flap, will ensure a good 
position if the stirrups are not too short. Tnese 
should be about the length which will touch the 
projecting ankle-bone, when the legs are placed 
as above directed, but out of the stirrups; and 
when they are placed in them, the heel snould be 
about one inch and a half below the ball of the 
foot. This latter part receives the pressure of the 
stirrup in road-ridingj but in hunting or any other 
kind of field-riding the foot is thrust " home " and 
the stirrup touches the instep, whilst the pressure 
is taken by the under part of the arch of 
the foot. The reason of this is, that in leap- 
ing, the pressure on the stirrup is ahnost lost; 
and if the toe only is placed within it the foot is 
constantly coming out. Besides this, in the gallop 
the attitude is of that nature that the spring of 
the instep is not wanted, the weight being too 
much thrown upon the foot, if standing in the 
stirrups ; and if sitting dovm in the saddle the feet 
should scarcely press upon the stirrups at all, and 
therefore the liest place for them is wnere they will 
be most secure. 

The body should be carried easily, balancing 
backward and forward or sideways, as required, 
but not forcibly. Instinct is here the best guide, 
and the rider should foUow its precepts rather 
than attempt to adopt any preconceived rule. 
If the horse rears he will feel called upon by 
nature to lean forward, and may even grasp the 
neck if needful, or anything but the bricfle, which 
will only bring the liorse back uponiaift.. T^aaVA-^ 
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should not be held siiffly upright, but, short of this, 
it can scarcely be too still, the loins being slightly 
arched forwards. The legs also should be as mo- 
tionless as possible, and nearly perpendicular from 
the knee downwards; but, if anythinff, a Uttle 
forward, the heel beinff well depressed, and the 
toes very slightly turned outwards. The shoulders 
should always be square — that is, at right angles 
to the road taken ; and, whether trotting or gallop- 
ing, neither of them should be advanced before tne 
other. 

The Ubiits are to be takA up as soon as the 
seat is settled, and during that operation, with a 
young horseman, the horse should be held quiet by 
the groom, who stands on the ofP-side with both 
the snaffle-reins in his right hand ; or, if the horse 
is very fidgetty, he may stand in front of him, with 
a sname-rein in each hand ; and this almost always 
keeps quiet any but a thoroughly vicious horse. 
The gjroom should also hold the right stirrup for 
the rider to place his foot in. In gathering the 
reins up, they are first raised by the right hand, and 
then placed in the left. 

The Single Rein is held by placing all but the 
forefinger between the reins, and then turning them 
over that finger towards the o£P-side, they are held 
firmly between it and the thumb. By this mode 
the hand has onlv to be opened, and the ends of 
the rein may be laid hold of by the right hand, to 
enable the left to shorten its grasp. When the 
hand is thus closed upon the rein, the thumb should 
be pointed to the horse's ears, the Uttle finger near 
upon the pommel of the saddle, wad t\y& ^\5qss^ ^\s>rr. 
to the aide, which la&t is a "ttaQ«&^»rs ^i^^iaRw^s^siSifc 
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of the above pfosition of the hand; so that the 
equestrian has only to look to this part, and see 
that the thumb pomts to the ears, with the little 
finger down on the pommel, and he may be quite 
sure that his elbow is right. When the hand is 
held as in the sketch here given, the elbow is 
almost sure to be thrown from the side, and the at- 
titude is therefore unsightly ; besides which, there 
is less control over the mouth by the action of the 
wrist. 

With the single rein the management of the 




mouth is easy enough; nevertheless, there are 
various directions for the purpose adopted in 
different schools, which are dependent upon al- 
together conflicting principles. Every tyro knows 
that the horse turns to the left by pulling the left rein, 
and to the right by pulling the opposite one ; and 
the problem to be solved is, to do this hj one hand 
only. Now this in the single rein is easily effected 
by raising the thumb towards the right shoulder, 
fr^en the right rein is to be pulled, ot bv draw- 
^S" tbe little £nger towards the ioik. lot ^^\<fc\!t% 
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in both cases by a torn of the wrist without lifting 
the whole hand. 

But over and above this action on the mouth, 
and in man;^ cases independent of it^ is a 
movement wmch, in trained horses, is capable 
of much greater delicacy, and wluch depends 
upon the sensibility of the skin of the neck for 
its due performance. It is efPected by turning 
the whole hand to the right or left mthout any 
lorist action, so as to press the right rein against 
the neck, in order to cause a turn to the left, and 
the left rein against the neck for the opposite pur- 
pose ; at the same time rather slackening the reins, 
so as not to bear upon the mouth by so doing. In 
this way a horse may be " cantered round a cabbage 
lekf," as the dealers say, with a much greater degree 
of nicety and smoothness than by acting on the 
comer of his mouth. But highly-broken horses, 
such as the military troop-horses, are often too 
much used to their bits to answer to this slight and 
delicate manipulation ; and therefore it is eschewed 
by Captain Richardson, as well as by Colonel 
Greenwood, but, strangely enough, for opposite rea- 
sons, and each attemptmg to suJbstitute a very dif- 
ferent process for it. 

I am well aware that some horses can never 
be taught it, but must always have the bear- 
ing on the mouth before they will turn ; yet 
when it can be taught, it makes the animal so 
tractable and agreeable to ride that it is a highly 
desirable accomplishment ; and I cannot therefore 
join in condemumg its use, but should rejoice if it 
could in all cases be fully developed. 

The Double-Bjiin is held ia Wq -^^^^^ Vs^ '^^ 
beat, in my opinion, \& aa ioMQr<N^\ — 
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First take up the snaffle-rein, and place it as 
before, except tnat the left rein is to be between 
the ring ana middle fingers ; then raise the curb- 
rein, and hook it on to the little fincer, where it 
may be either left for use when wanted, or at once 
drawn over the fore-fineer to the proper degree of 
tightness, and pressed down upon it by the thumb ; 
in which case the reins should all fall over the off-side 
of the horse. By this mode the curb-rein is always 
at the command of the right hand, and it may be 
shortened or let out in a moment, which is of con- 
stant occurrence in every day's ride. The hand is 
held as before, with the thumb pointing to the horse's 
ears ; in turning, however, there is much less power 
of bearing on either side of the bit by raising the 
thumb or lowering the little finger, because the dis- 
tance between the snaffle-reins is only half what 
it was, and therefore the mode of turmng by pres- 
sure upon the neck is doubly desirable ; and hence 
its constant adoption in all cases where double- 
reined bridles are used, as in the field and on the 
road. 

Sometimes, to obviate this objection, the 
snaffle-reins are placed as in the single -reined 
bridle, outside tne little finger, and then the 
curb is hooked over the rmg-finger, between 
the snaffle-reins, so as to allow of the full manipu- 
lation of the mouth by the hand, without bearmg 
upon the neck. 

But the objection to this is that the curb cannot 
be shortened vdthout releasing the snaffle, and 
therefore the horse must either be ridden on the 
curb alone, while this process is being effected, or 
his head must be loosed altogether, whereas in the 
otJiermodehia moxkHk is stiU under the control of 
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the snaffle all the time that the curb is being let 
out or taken in. 



THE OEDINABT PACES. 

The Walk, is a perfectly natural pace to the 
horse, but it is somewhat altered by use, being 
quicker and smarter than before breaking, and 
with the hind-legs more brought under the body in 
the perfect hack. 

In this pace the head should not be too much 
confined, and yet the rider should not entirely 
leave it uncontrolled : the finest possible touch is 
enough, so that on any trip the hand is at once 
informed of it by the drop of the head, when by a 
sudden jerk of the bridle, not too forcible, it rouses 
the horse and prevents his falling. It is not that 
he is kept up by pulling the rein, but that he is 
roused by it and made to exert himself, for 
many horses seem regardless of falls, and would be 
down twenty times a-day if they were not stimulated 
by the heel and bit. Confinement of the head 
in the walk is absolutely injurious, and more 
frequently causes a fall than saves one. 

A good walker will go on nodding his head to 
each step, more or less as it is a long or a short one ; 
and if this nodding is prevented by the heavy hand 
of the rider, the fore-foot is not properly stretched 
forward, the step is crippled, and very often the toe 
strikes the ground; when if the nead were at 
liberty, it would clear it well. In horses which are 
apt to stumble on the walk, I have generally found 
that a loose rein, with the curb held reaay for a 
check, is the safest plan •, and thaii t.\\a Vw'^.'sfc 'S5*s«». 
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j&nds that he is punished the moment he stumbles, 
and in a very short time he learns to recover himself 
almost before he is reminded. I do not like the 
spur or the whip so well, because the use of either 
makes the horse spring forward, and often 
blunder again in his hurry to avoid this kind of 
punishment. The check of the curb, on the 
other hand, makes him recover himself without 
extra progress, or rather by partially stopping him, 
and thus he is better able to avoid his fall. The 
body is allowed to yield slightly to the motions of 
the horse, but not to waddle from side to side, as is 
sometimes seen. 

Some horses do not stir the rider at all, while 
others throw him about and fatigue him greatly; 
and this may generally be foretold when the tail 
sways much from side to side in the walk, which 
is caused by the over-long stride of the horse, a very 
desirable accomplishment in the race-horse or 
hunter, but not in the hack. 

The Tbot is altogether an acquired pace, and in 
the natural state it is never seen for more than a 
few yards at a time. In it the fore and hind-legs 
of opposite sides move together, and are taken up 
and put down exactly at the same moment. 

To Staet a Hobsb in the Tbot, take hold of 
both the reins of the snaffle, and bear firmly, but 
steadily, upon the mouth, lean slightly forwards in 
the saddle, press the legs against the horse's sides, 
and use the peculiar click of the tongue, which 
serves as an encouragement to the horse on all 
occasions. If properfy broken, \\z will now fall at 
once into the trot, out if he breaks into a. c«si\.^x w 
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gallop, he most be checked, and restrained into a 
walk or a very slow trot, called a "jog-trot." 

In some cases a horse can canter as slow as he 
walks, and here there is often great difficulty in 
making him trot, for no restraint short of a total 
halt, wQl prevent the canter. In such cases, laying 
hold of an ear will often succeed, by making the 
animal drop his head, which movement interferes 
with the canter, and generally leads to a trot. 

EisiNG IN THE Stikbups with the trot is 
generally practised in civil life, as being far less 
fatiguing to both horse and rider, but in the military 
schools the opposite style is inculcated, because 
among a troop of horse it has a very bad e£Pect, 
when a number of men are bobbing up and down, 
out of all time. If it were possible for all to rise 
together, perhaps the offence against military pre- 
cision might be pardoned ; but as horses will not 
all step together, so the men cannot all rise at the 
same moment, and the consequence is that they are 
doomed to bump upon the sheep-skins in a very 
tiresome manner, fatiguing alike to man and 
horse. 

The civilian's mode is as follows : — ^At the predse 
moment when the hind and fore-legs are making 
their effort to throw the horse forward in progres- 
sion, the body of the rider is thrown forcibly into 
the air, in some horses to so great an extent as to 
make a young rider feel as if he never should come 
down again. After reaching the utmost height, 
however, the body falls, and reaches the saddle just 
in time to catch the next effort, and so on as long 
as the trot lasts. In this way the horse absolutely 
carries no weight at all dvmiii^ViaSiVs&Naasi^^'*^ 
action and reaction ate oi ^\jlOdl^tv]^>sx^*^^'^^ 
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trot is accelerated rather than retarded by the 
weight. No horse can fairly trot above 12 or 13 
miles an hour without this rising, though he may 
run or pace in the American style, so that it is not 
only to save the rider's bones, but abo to ease the 
horse, that this practice has been introduced, and 
has held its ground in spite of the want of military 
sanction. It is here as with the seat, utility is 
sacrificed to appearances ; and whenever the long 
and weak seat of the barrack-yard supplants the 
firm seat of the civilian, I shall expect to see the 
rising in the trot abandoned, but certainly not till 
then. 

The military len^h is not now what it was 30 
years ago ; and perhaps some time or other they 
may adopt the rise, but I am afraid not until they 
have produced many thousands more sore backs 
than tney need have done if they had never adopted 
it. In the trot, the foot should bear strondiy on 
the stirrup, with the heel well down, and the ball 
of the foot pressing on the foot-piece of the stirrup, 
so that the elasticity of the ankle takes off the 
jar, and prevents the double rise, which in some 
rough horses is very apt to be produced. The 
knees should always be maintainea exactly in the 
same place, without that shifting motion which is 
so common with bad riders, and the legs should be 
held perpendicularly from the knee downwards. 
The chest well forward, the waist in, and the rise 
nearly upright, but slightly forward, and as easily 
as can be effected, without effort on the part of the 
rider, and rather restraining than adding to the 
throw of the hoi-se. 

Tff£ Military Style, without rising, is effected 
ojr leaving the body as much as ]ooaab\c \.o ^cadi '\\& 
^^^ level. The knees shoula not «3^ to ^iX^a 
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saddle, the foot should not press forcibly on the 
stirrup, and the hands should not bear upon the 
bridle. 

By attending to these negative directions, the 
rider has only to lean very slightly back from the 
perpendicular, and preserve his balance, when 
practice wUl do all the rest. 

The Cantbe is even more than the trot an un- 
natural and artificial pace. It can verv seldom be 
taught without setting a horse mucn upon his 
haunches, and very rarely indeed without the use 
of the curb-rein, it is a pace in which all the legs 
are Ufted and set down one after the other in the 
most methodical manner ; the near or ofP fore-leg 
leading ofP, as the case may be, but one foot being 
always in contact with the ground. 

To Stabt the Cakter with either Leg, it is 
necessary to pull the oppasite rein, and press the 
opposite heel. 

The reason of this is obvious enough ; every 
horse in starting to canter (and many even in the 
canter itselE)^ turns himself slightly across his line 
of progress, in order to enable him to lead witli 
that kg which he thereby advances. Thus, 
suppooinR a horse is going to lead off with the off 
fore-leg, he turns his head to the left and his croup 
to the right, and then easily gets his off-leg before, 
and his near leg behiud into the line which is being 
taken. Now, to compel him to repeat this action, 
it is only necessary to turn him in the same way, 
by puUmg his head to the left, and by touching 
hun with the left heel, after which he is made to 
canter by exciting him with t\\fc ^owifc ^st ^\^^>» 
wbilat at the same mome;u\. V'fc Sa xe^Hx^^^&Vw^'^^ 
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curb. When once this lead is commenced, the hold 
on the curb and pressure on the legs may be quite 
equal ; but if, while the canter is maintained, it is 
desired to change the leading leg;, the horse must 
be collected and roused by the bit and voice, and 
then, reversing the pull of the reins and the leg- 
pressure from that previously practised, so as to 
turn the horse in the opposite way to that in which 
he was started, he will generally be compelled to 
change his lead, which is called ''changing his 
leg." 

The Seat for the Canter is a very easy one, 
the knees taking a very gentle hold of the saddle, 
the feet not bearmg strongljr upon the stirrups, and 
the body tolerably upright m tne saddle. 

The hands must not be too low in this pace, 
but should keep a very gentle but constant pres- 
sure upon the bit,^ and should, if there is the 
slightest tendency to drop the canter, rouse the 
mouth by a very slight reminder, and also stimu- 
late the fears by the voice or whip. 

The Gallop is the most nat^l^f all paces, 
being seen in all horses while at liberty, ^om the 
Shetland and dray-horse to the pure vjgk race- 
horse. It is a succession of leaps, and diffln from 
the canter in one important feature, which sepa- 
rates the one pace from the other. In the de- 
scription of the latter pace I have said that one 
foot is always in contact with the ground ; whilst 
in the gallop, whether fast or slow, there is always 
an interval m which the whole animal is suspended 
m the air, without touching the ground. Hence, 
yi j's not true that the canter is a alow gallop, 
^oris the gallop a fast canter ; \)ut Wie V^o «c^ 
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totally distinct paces, as different as walking and 
running in the human subject. There is, however, 
the same variation in the leading leg, and the 
same mode of compelling the lead of one particular 
leg, as well as of causing the change of lead, 
though it is much more difficult to effect these 
objects in the faster pace than in the slower 



The Proper Seat in the Gallop is either 
to sit down in the saddle or to stand in the stir- 
rups, according to circumstances. The former is 
the usual seat, and it is only in racing or in the 
very fast gallop at other times that the latter is 
adopted. In sitting down, the feet may be either 
resting on the ball of the toe, as in the other paces, 
or with the stirrup "home" to the boot, as is 
common in all field-riding. The body is thrown 
easily and slightly back, the knees take firm hold, 
the rider being careful not to grip so tight as 
to distress the horse, which fault I have known 
very muscular men often commit. The hands 
should be low, with sufficient pull at the mouth 
to restrain him, but not to annoy and make him 
" fight ; " and if he is inclined to get his head 
down too much, or the reverse, they must be 
raised or lowered accordingly. When the stand- 
ing in the stirrups is to be practised, the weight 
is thrown upon them, steadying it with the knees, 
which should keep firm hold of the saddle-flaps. 
The seat of the body is carried well back, while 
at the same time the loin is thrown forwards; 
but by this combined action the weight is not 
hanging over the shoulder of the horse, as it 
would be and often is, 'v\!kfe\i 'Owei \st^^^Ns» ^ssja^^ 
from the saddle aai ^iTaul^\. ^jJissvasX. 's^^t \5^^ 
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pommel, with the eyes of the rider looking down 
his horse's forehead, or very nearly so. 

If a jockey with a good seat is watched, it will 
be seen that his leg does not descend straight 
from the knee, but that it is slightly thrown back 
from that line, and consequently that his centre; 
of gravity is behind it, so that he can, by stiffen- 
ing the joint, carry his body as far behind it as 
his stirrup is, without ceasing to stand in it. 
This seat cannot long be maintained without 
fatigue to the rider, and it is only adopted in 
racing or in short gallops over bad ground, as in 
hunting, when there is a deep piece of fallow, or 
a steep hill, or any other kind of ground calculated 
to tire the horse. 

The Vabieties of the Gallop are the hand- 
gallop, the three-quarter gallop, and the full- 
^aUop, which is capable of still further extension 
m the " racing set-too." They are all, however, 
modifications of the same pace, varying only in the 
velocity with which they are carried out. 



EXTEAOEDINABT MOVEMENTS. 

Besides the paces of the horse which are re- 
quired for his use by man, there are also certain 
movements very commonly met with, but by no 
means desirable, and others which are taught him 
for man's extraordinary purposes ; the former we 
called vices, the latter are more or less the result 
of the manSge, or breaking school. 
The vices are — ^first, stumbling; secondly, cut- 
/^og' and rearine; thirdly, shying*, ioTio^'jjVMkr 
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seyenthlr, shouldering; and eighthly, running 
away. The managed actions are hacking, pas- 
saging, &c. 

Stumbling is caused hy defective muscular 
action in all cases, though there is no douht that 
m many horses this defect is aggravated by lame- 
ness, either of the feet or legs, or from defective 
shoeing. 

Some horses can never be ridden in safety for 
many miles, although they will " show out " with 
very good action ; and this is caused by the muscles 
which rabe and extend the leg tiring very rapidly ; 
after which the ground is not cleared by the toe, 
and when it is struck there is not power to recover 
from the mistake. Many careless and low goers 
are constantly striking their feet against stones, 
but having strong extensors they draw their feet 
clear of the obstacle, and easily recover themselves ; 
whilst those which are differently furnished, al- 
though they strike with less force, yet they have 
no power to help themselves, and therefore they 
fall. The one kind may be kept on their legs by 
constant rousing and severity, but the weak ones 
are never safe. In the stumbling from lameness 
or soreness the most humane course, as well as 
the safest, is either to dismount and lead the horse, 
or to keep him alive by the use of the whip or 
spur. Humanity, taking a middle course by riding 
quietly, is sure to lick the dust, and the plan should 
never be attempted. 

But there are many kinds of careless stumb- 
ling, one arises from the toe touchnig although 
well thrown over; but the knee-action being 
low, the foot is not deBx^^. T^ Ns^ "Sis:i^ ''^^ 
rerj dangeroxiB tead, vdj^l *-» ^gsosseS^ ^^- 
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covered from. The next is from the foot being 
put down too far back, and too much on the toe, 
so that the pastern, instead of settling into its 
proper place oehind the perpendicular of the foot, 
"knuckles over "in front, and so causes the leg 
to lose its power of sustaining the weight. Here 
the horse does not generally ML unless the other 
leg follows suit ; but it is a very unpleasant acci- 
dent, and if a horse is liable to it he is never to 
be considered safe. Such animab are very decep- 
tive to the young and inexperienced, because they 
generally lift their knees high, and lead to the 
supposition that they are smc and good goers. 
But if they are watched they will be seen to put 
their feet down behind a perpendicular line, drawn 
from the front of their knees ; and when that is 
the case the kind of stumbling here alluded to is 
always to be expected. 

There is also the stumbling from putting the 
foot on a rolling stone, which gives way at the 
moment of bearing the weight, and thus throws the 
horse off his balance; so as to occasion him to 
make a mistake with the other leg, which wiU be 

greater or less according to his good or bad action, 
astly, there is a stumble resulting from tender 
soles or frogs, in which the feet being placed upon 
a sharp stone, so much pain is occasioned that the 
knee is allowed to give way, and the same effect 
is produced as in the accident caused by a 
rollmg stone, but often in a much more marked 
degree. 

The Hehedt fob, Stumbling will, in all cases, 
depend upon the cause. 

If this IS from weakness, no care or good riding 
^^^ prevent a stumble, though it iivaj wed wi 
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absolute fall by taking care to sit well back, and 
to be on the guard against being pulled over the 
shoulder in case of a serious mistake. There is no 
use in holding a horse hard in such a case; lie 
should be kept aUve but not hurried, because 
the more tired he is the more likely he is to come 
down. Great judgment, therefore, will be neces- 
sary to " nurse him " to his journey's end ; and 
this wiU be best done by an occasional relief to 
his back and walking by nis side. No one should 
ride such a horse haoitually ; but if, unfortunately, 
he finds himself on liim, and some miles from home, 
the above is the best course to pursue. 

When, however, the stumblmg is from decided 
laziness, the onlv course is to catch hold of the 
horse's head ana use the whip or spur, or both, 
pretty severelv. Many horses are quite safe at 
their top speed on the trot, but at a half-trot they 
are never to be trusted. The experienced horseman 
readily detects the exact ps^ce which his horse 
can do with the greatest ease and safetv, and keeps 
him to that. Some can trot down hill safely, but 
are always tripping on level ground (these are low- 
actioned horses with pretty good shoulders) ; 
others, again, always trip going down hill from 
overshooting themselves, and of course each must 
be ridden accordingly. 

When lameness is the cause of failure, the re- 
medy is either to liave the shoe taken ofip and 
rectified, if that is the cause, or if in the joints, 
ligaments, or sinews, to give rest and adopt the 
proper remedies. 

Cutting is caused by the horse touching one leg 
with the other shoe or foot, and it ma.^ V«k ^^Vsrs. ^ 
the ankle or pastenx ^oVut, ot ol \)ftfc\3css^^ ''^^s^ 
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leg, or just below the knee, which last is called the 
speedy cut. It arises from the legs being set on 
slightly awry^so that the action is not straightfor- 
ward ; and this is aggravated by weakness or want 
of condition, so that a horse often cuts when poor, 
though he is quite free from the vice when high in 
flesh. The cutting may be either of the fore or 
hind-leg. 

The remedy is either to alter the shoeing, or to 
apply a boot. 

Reabing is a coltish trick, which is generally lost 
as the horse grows older; it is not nearly so com- 
mon now as it used to be, and a bad rearer is not 
often seen. 

When in an aggravated form it is a friffhtful 
vice, and with an inexperienced rider may oe at- 
tended with fatal mischief. In slight cases it con- 
sists in the horse simply rising a uttle before and 
then dropping again, as if &om play only ; but in 
the worst form it is a systematic attempt to throw 
the rider, and sometimes the horse goes so fax as to 
throw himself back as well. 

The Ejemedy for this vice is the martingale, 
which may either be used with rings running on the 
snaffle-rein, or attached directly to that bit by the 
ordinary billet and buckle ; or, again, by means of 
a runmng-rein, which commences from the breast- 
strap of the martingale, and then running through 
the ring of the snaffle with a pulley-liKe action 
it is brought back to the hand, and it may thus 
be ijghtened or relaxed according to circumstances, 
so as to bring the horse's head a\)ao\\3Ltd^ down 
^^ ^ brisket, or, on the othei liaaodL, \» ^^^ *\X 
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entire Kberty without dismounting. It is a very 
good plan with an experienced horseman, but its 
use should not be attempted by any ether. With 
a determined brute nothmg short of this last kind 
will prevent rearing ; and even it will fail in some 
cases, for there are some horses which rear with 
their heads between their fore-legs. Nevertheless, 
happily, they are rare exceptions, and with the ma- 
jority the martingale in some form is efficacious. It 
should never be put on the curb-rein with rearers, 
and indeed a euro is seldom to be used at all with 
horses addicted to that vice; they are always made 
worse by the slightest touch of the bit, and unless 
they are very much inclined to run away, it is far 
better to trust to a straight bit or plam snaffle, 
which by not irritating the mouth will often in- 
duce them to go pleasantly, whereas a more 
severe bit would tempt them to show their tem- 
per by rearing. Breaking a bottle of water 
Detween the ears, or a severe blow in the same 
part, may in some cases be tried, but the con- 
tinued use of the martmgale will generally suf- 
fice. 

There is also a mode of curing rearers sometimes 
attempted, by letting them rise, and then slipping 
off on one side and pulling them back; but it is 
a dangerous feat for both horse and rider, and 
has often led to a broken back on the part of the 
horse, as well as sometimes to severe injury to the 
rider. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that the rider 
should in all cases lean well forward, and relax the 
bridle while the horse is in the air. 

Shying is sometimes tlaa ^^e.^\. ^li^s»x^'«siS>.^'5s«j&.- 
times of vice; and tticie «tfe mwss \kSS«R.^ -ss^ss^jc^ 
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begin by the former and end with the latter, in con- 
sequence of mismanagement. 

The young colt is almost always more or less 
shjj especially if he is brought at once from the 
retired fields where he was reared, to the streets 
of a busy town. There are, however, numberless 
varieties of shyers, some being dreadfully alarmed 
by one kind of object, which to another is not 
at all formidable. When a horse finds that he 
gains his object by turning round, he will often 
repeat the turning without cause, pretending to be 
alarmed, and lookmg out for excuses for it. This 
is not at all uncommon, and with timid riders leads 
to a discontinuance of the ride, by which the horse 
gams his end for the time, and repeats the trick on 
the first occasion. In genuine shying from fear the 
eyes are generally more or less defective ; but some- 
times this is not the cause, which is founded upon 
a general irritability of the nervous system. Thus, 
there are many which never shy at meeting wag- 

fons, or other similar objects, but which almost 
rop with fear on a small bird flving out of a hedge, 
or any other startling sound. These are also worse, 
because tliey give no notice, whereas the ordinary 
shyer almost always shows by his ears that he is 
prepared to turn. 

For Shyers the only remedy is to take as little 
notice as possible, to make light of the occurrence, 
speak encouragingly, yet rather severely, audio get 
them hy the object home how or other. If needml, 
the aid of the spur and whip may be called in, but 
not Bs Si punishment. If the horse can be urged by 
the object at which he is shying without the whip 
or s pur so much the better, but if not \ie mxxat be 
^/ampel/ed to do so by their use. WYiei^^w tew \& 
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the cause of shying, punishment only adds to that 
fear ; but where vice has supplanted fear, severity 
should be used to correct it. 

As a general rule the whip need never be used, 
unless tne horse turns absolutely round ; and not 
then unless there is reason to suspect that he is 
fretending fear. If only he will go by the object, 
even with " a wide berth," as the sailors say, he 
may be suffered to go on his way unpunished ; and 
nothing is so bad as the absurd seventy which some 
horsemen exercise after the horse has concjuered his 
reluctance, and passed the object. At this time he 
should be praised and patted, with all the encou- 
ragement which can be given ; and on no account 
should he be taught to make those rushes which we 
so commonly see on the road, from the improper 
use of the whip and spur. 

If punishment is necessary at all it must be used 
beforehand ; but it often happens that the rider 
cannot spare his whip-hand until the shying is over ; 
and then, in his passion, he does not reflect that the 
time is gone by for its employment. 

Kicking is a very unpleasant vice, either in the 
saddle or in harness, but it is not so dangerous in 
the former as in the latter ; its nature is too well 
known to need description. It is often the result of 

Slay, but quite as frequently it arises from a vicious 
esire to get rid of the rider. 

The Peoper Mode of treating a kicker is to 
catch fast hold of the head, and keep it well up, 
and then to use the whip down the shoulder se- 
verely. If the head is not well in hand he will 
often kick the more, but if Iba W-^ \^ V^ ^^ 
while the blow is gvven, \i«i V^ ^e^Rx^^ <sr3s.^. 
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A gag-snaffle is very useful with confirmed kickers, 
as it serves to keep the head up better than any 
other bit. 

Pltjkging consists in a series of bounds or 
springs, by which the horse evidently hopes to 
relieve himself of his burden. His back is geii#> 
rally rounded, and very often he will " buck," or 
jump off the ground perpendicularly, by which a 
weak rider is sure to be unseated. 

The Remedy is to sit still, and keep the head 
confined, though not too closely. Very often 
plunging is followed by a fit of kicking, for which 
the rider should be prepared. If there is reason to 
expect that a horse will commence this trick, a 
cloth, rolled like a soldier's cloak, and buckled to the 
&ont of the saddle, is a great assistance^ and 
will often save a fall when the seat is not very 
good. 

Lying Down is a vice which only Welsh ponies, 
and other obstinate brutes, indulge in, ana it is 
seldom met vrith in English-brea horses. The 
spur will sometimes keep them up, but in bad 
cases there is no remedy but submission. 

Shouldering is also a trick only met with 
among badly-bred horses, though sometimes horses 
of aU breeds, if they have been badly broken, will 
adopt this expedient, by attempting to crush the 
knee against a wall or paling, u, however, the 
Jjand and foot are put strongly out, the horse 
cannot use enough lateral jjreasute to overooiiie 
/Aeir resiatance, and no hann is done. 
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Running Away is only an extreme form of 
pulling in the gallop^ but sometimes it is of a 
most vicious description, and the horse gallops 
as if maddened by excitement. It is a most 
dangerous vice, as it is generally practised at times 
when it is most inconvenient, as in crowded 
tlK>roughfares, &c. 

For Horses which Bun Away, various 
severe bits have been invented, but nothing has 
ever yet been introduced which is so successful as 
the Bucephalus nose-band. 

It is a good plan in determined brutes to make 
them gallop to a standstill, by giving them an up- 
hill burster, which may generally be managed, though 
there are some which are only made worse by this 
treatment. Still it generally succeeds, and most 
horses are rendered quiet for some time by such 
an effort ; nevertheless, they generally try again as 
soon as they are fresh, and they are seldom to be 
trusted with any riders but good horsemen. It is 
of no use to puU dead at these animals, but it is 
better to let them go when there is plenty of room, 
and then to try wnat a sharp and severe pull will 
do ; not keeping it up too lona^ ineffectual, but 
loosing the mouth again for a trtEe, and then trying 
again. Sometimes, however, there is no room for 
this, and then the only plan is to try and bring the 
head round, either with a view of galloping in a 
circle, or to run the head against a fence or even a 
wall or strong gate. Sometimes anything is better 
than a straight course — as, for instance, into a 
crowded thoroughfare, where there would be 
an almost positive certainty of mischief; and in 
such a case it is bettai to do ^^i^Vic^'^ N^^^iiss^ ^i^ 
penevere in the course ^\as^ W. tqmsw^^ ^a^ 
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taking. Here the horse must be pulled into any- 
thing which will stop liim, such as a thick hedge or 
a park wall, or any sunilar insurmountable obstacle ; 
and all risks must be run of damaging him, or even 
his rider, who will, however, generally escape with 
slight bruises if the horse is run full tilt agamst the 
object, and not too obliquely, which will not at HU 
answer the purpose. 

Backing is necessary for all horses to be taught, 
though not so often required in riding as in harness- 
horses. It is always one of the first things drilled 
into the colt by his breaker, and the finished and 
broken horse will as a matter of course, readily 
obey the hand of the rider when he gently draws 
him back. The pull should not be harder tiian the 
particular mouth requires, some horses being easily 
irritated by too severe a confinement of the mouth. 
If a horse obstinately refuses to stir, the bit may 
be gently "sawed from side to side, which 
seldom fails to make him stir. 

When backing is adopted by the horse with 
vicious intentions, and contrary to the will of his 
master, it is called "jibbing," and is a most 
unmanageable trick, for which the best remedy is 
patience. Punishment never answers, and the 
norse only jibs the more ; but by quietly waiting 
until he is tired, the animal will generally give up 
the fight, and continue his progress in the desired 
direction. 

Passaging, is a feat of horsemanship never used 
in this country except in the military schools. It 
is the action of ^Ae norse bf which, ae lotio^ea side- 
^^js, using the twohf^ of each sidetti u\ivmfc,«BJ\ 
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following them up, advancing them to the right 
or left by bringing the other two up to 
them. 



THB BIDE. 

The Ride, is the putting into practice all 
the directions which have already been given. 
When the orders have been issued for a horse to 
be prepared, he is brought to the door ready 
saddled and bridled. It is the Room's duty to 
place the saddle properly on ; but it is as well that 
the master should know how and where to put 
it on. 

The common direction is to put the saddle " one 
hand's breath behind the shoulder-blade," but this 
is too far back, and few saddles will remain there ; 
it is ^ far better to place it at once where it fits 
than to give it room to come forward, because the 
girths only become more slack as it shifts, and 
allow it to press still more forward than it other- 
wise would ; whereas, if it had been first placed 
where it soon travelled forwards, the girths would 
have kept tight, and it would have moved no 
further. 

A better rule is to place the saddle where it 
fits, taking care to have it as far back as it will fit. 
The bridle should be put on, with the bit neither 
too hiffh nor too low in the mouth, and with the 
throat-lash of the proper tightness, which points 
can onlv be learnt from experience. After leaving 
the stable, and if the weather is fine, walking the 
horse about for a few minutes, the girths will 
gener^y require tig^fcnm^, ^\\\c5cl "SNa ^^^'cs^v 
should see to. When l\ve Vox^^S&X.^'^^^^^^ssiJ.s^^. 
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the rider, if he cannot fully depend upon his groom, 
should see to his girths, and that his bridle is 
properly put on, with the curb of the right degree 
of tightness, if he uses a double-reined' bridle. As 
soon as this is settled, the groom brings the horse 
up to the door, holding it with the left hand by the 
snaffle-reins, and bearing ujjon the off-stirrup to 
resist the weight if the rider is a heavy man, 
which will prevent the saddle frpm twisting. The rider 
then mounts, and puts his horse into a walk^ 
which should always be the pace for the commence- 
ment of a ride for pleasure. He may in this pace, 
as I have already explained, give his horse con- 
siderable liberty of the head, and he will have no 
difficulty in turning him to the right or left, either 
by the use of one hand or both, or by bearing upon 
the neck according to the mode to which the horse 
has been broken. After a short distance he may 
practise the various paces, and if he is inclined to 
team to ride well, he may at times throw the stirrups 
across the saddle, and attempt to canter without 
them. 

In learning to ride without stirrups, it is a very 
good plan to have the inside of the trowsers lined 
with a strip of black leather, in the French fashion, 
which takes a good grip of the saddle ; for with 
cloth trowsers and a smoothly polished saddle there 
is very little hold to be obtained, and the balance 
alone must preserve the seat. With this addition 
all the paces may soon be mastered without the 
aid of the stirrups ; but the trot will be the last 
of necessity, because it is by far the most difficult. 
No rise can now be managed, and the body must be 
suSere^. to take . its chance upon the saddle, 
Jeaning hack to rather morHikhaii the pev^endiculiir 
position, and not attempting to do mote WosiYsfc^ 
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the balance. When riding without stirrups, the 
feet should be carried in the same position as if they 
were being used, tlic heel being carefully depressed, 
and the toes raised by the muscular power of the 
leg. 



FEMALS HOBSEMAKSHIP. 

The Saddubky for the use of ladies is similar 
in principle to that devoted to the gentlemen's 
ridmg, with the exception that the bits and reins 
of the bridle are lighter and more ornamental, and 
the saddle furnished with crutches for side-riding. 
The reins are narrower than those used by gentle- 
men, but otherwise the same. 9|itil lately they 
were rounded, and the noseband fringed, but all 
ornament is now out of fashion. 

The side-saddle should be carefully fitted to the 
horse, and there should always be a third crutch, 
the use of which will hereafter be explained. There 
is an extra leather ^h, which Keeps the flaps 
of the saddle in their places. The stirrup may 
either be like a man's, with a lining of leather 
or velvet, or it may be a slipper, which is safer, 
and also easier to the foot. The lady's whip is a 
light affair ; but as her horse ought seldom to 
require punishment, it is carried more to threaten, 
than to give punishment. A spur mav be added 
for a laay's use; and for those who hunt, it is 
sometimes needful for the purpose of giving a 
stimulus at the right moment. If used, it is * 
buckled on to the Doot, and a small opening is 
made in the habit^ with a string attached to the 
inside, which is thea tied iowsSl t\jk& %s2k^ •«&&. 
thtts keeps the spur ^^Tfw^* ^xc;Y.^S:\ft%\sRs^^sSi. *<5«5i. 
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folds of the habit. A nose-martingale is generally 
added for ornament; but no horse which throws 
his head up is fit for a lady's use. 

The Lady's Hoese ought to be the most 
perfect of hacks, instead of being, as he often is, a 
useless brute, fit only to be shot. 

Many men think that any horse gifted with a 
neat outline will carry a lady, but it is a great 
mistake; and if the ladies themselves had the 
choice of horses they would soon decide to the 
contrary. The only thing in their favour in 
choosing a lady's horse is that the weight to be 
carried is generally light, and therefore a horse 
calculated to carry them is seldom fit to mount 
a man, becami^ tlie weight of the male sex is 
generally so much above that of an equestrian 
lady. Few of this sex who ride are above 9 st., and 
most are below that weight; and a horse which 
will be well up to 10 st., including the saddle, will 
not be able even to waddle under 12 st. or up- 
wards. But in point of soundness, action, mouth, 
and temper, the lady's hack should be unimpeach- 
able; and these are the points that constitute a 
Eerfect hack for either sex. Again, a gentleman's 
ack may be good, yet wholly unable to canter, 
and so formed tnat he cannot be taught ; he, there- 
fore, is unsuited to a lady ; but, on the other hand, 
every lady*s horse should do all his paces well. 
Many ladies, it is true, never trot; but they 
should not be furnished with the excuse that they 
cannot, because their horses will not. 

In size the lady's horse should be about 15 

hands, or j&rom 14ttol5^; less than this allows 

tlie habit to trail in the dirt, and more makes 
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the horse too lofty and unwieldy for a lady's 
use. 

In Breaking the Lady's Hoese, if he is of 
good temper and fine mouth, little need be done 
but to make him canter easily, and with the 
right leg foremost. This is necessary, because the 
otner leg is uncomfortable to the nder, from her 
side position on the saddle; the breaker, there- 
fore, should adopt the means already described, 
and persevere until the horse is quite accustomed 
to the pace, and habitually starts off with the 
right leg. He should also bend him thoroughly, 
so as to make him canter well on his hind-legs, 
and not with the disunited actkjj^ which one so 
often sees. The curb must be Ad for this pur- 
pose, but without bearing too strongly upon it; 
the horse must be brougnt to his paces oy fine 
handling rather than by force, and oy occasional 
pressure, which he will yield to and play with if 
allowed, rather than by a dead pull. In this way, 
by taking advantage of every inch yielded, and yet 
not going too far, the head is gradually brought in, 
and the hind legs as graduafly, are thrust for- 
ward, so as instinctively to steady the mouth, and 
prevent the pressure which is feared. Vjhen this 
"setting on the haunches" is accomplished, a 
horse-cloth may be strapped on the nea- side of 
the saddle, to accustom hun to the flapping of the 
habit; but I have always found, in an ordinarily 
good-tempered horse, that if the paces and 
mouth were all perfect the habit is sure to be 
borne. 

It is a kind of excuse which gentlemen are too 
apt to mike, that tbevt \vat^«& V«m^ \NK«^«t ^»flCT>«^ 
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a lady; but if they will carry a gentleman quietly, 
they will always carry a lady in the same style, 
though that may not perhaps be suitable to her 
seat or hands. 

The Directions foe Holding the Reins, 
and fqr their use, already given, apply equally well 
to ladies ; the only difference being that the knee 
prevents the hand being lowered to the pommel of 
the saddle. This is one reason why the nedt 
requires to be more bent than for the gentleman's 
use, because if it is straight, or at all ewe-necked« 
the hands being high raise the head into the air, 
and make the horse more of a " star-gazer" than he 
otherwise would be. Many ladies nold the reins 
as in driving, the directions for which are given in 
the next chapter. It is in some respects better, 
because it allows the hand to be lower than in the 
gentleman's mode, and the ends of the reins fall 
better over the habit. 

In Mounting, the horse is brought to the door 
by the groom, and held steadily, as for a gentle- 
man's use, taking care to keep mm well up to the 
place whem the lady stands, from which he is very 
apt to sidle away. The gentleman-assistant then 
places Imv right hand on his right knee, or a little 
below it, and receives the la^'s left foot. Pre- 
viously to this, she should have taken the rein in 
her right hand, which is placed on the middle 
crutch; then, with her left on the gentleman's 
shoulder, and her foot in his hand, she makes a 
spring &om the ^ound, and immediately stiffens 
her left leg, using liis hand, steadied by Im knee, 
ss s second foanmtion for a spring *, asdk^ikBscL «\i^ 
J's easilj- Med to her saddle by the lianft. WELoVm% 
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and finishing her spring with what little force is 
required As she nses, the hand stiU keeps hold 
of the ciTitch, which throws the body sideways on 
the saddle, and she then lifts her right knee over 
the middle crutch. After this she mts herself up 
from the saddle, and the gentleman draws her 
habit from under her until smooth ; he then places 
her left foot in the stirrup, including with it a fold 
of her habit, and she is finally seated, and should 
take her reins, and use them as directed for the 
gentleman. 

ITie great mistake which is constantly made in 
mounting is in the use of the lady's knee, wjiich 
should be carefully straightened the moment it^can 
be effected; for if kept bent it requires gteot 
power to lift a lady into the saddle, whereas with 
a ^ood spring and a straight knee she ought to 
weigh but a very few pounds in the hand. 

The Ladi's Seat is very commonly supposed 
to be a weak one, and to depend entirely upon 
balance, but this is the greatest possible mistake ; * 
and there can be no doubt, from what is seen in 
private as well as in the circus, that it requires as 
great an effort of the horse to dislodge a good 
female rider as to produce the same effect upon a 
gentleman. Even with the old single crutch there 
was a good hold with the leg, but now that the 
third is added, the grip is really a firm one. When 
this is not used, the crutch is laid hold of by the 
right leg, and pinched between the calf of the 
lee and the thigh, so as to afford a firm and steady 
hold for the whole body, especially when aided by 
the stirrup. But this latter support merely pre- 
serves disbalance, and \a Msdxi ^q Sas.Nst'^^iQjas^N 
it doei(flP at all give ^ fttm «\«w^i ^sRs^^'^iass^!^'^ 
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adds to one abeady obtained by the knee. When . 
two crutches are used, the leg is not broneht back • 
so far as to grasp the crutch as before, but oetween 
the two knees the two crutches are firmly laid 
hold of, the upper one being under the right knee; 
and the lower one above the left. The right knee 
hooked over the crutch keeps the body from slip- 
ping backwards, whilst the left keeps it from a 
forward motion, and thus the proper position is 
maintained. 

In all cases the right foot should be kept back, 
and the point of the toe should scarcely be visible. 
These points should be carefully kept in view by 
all lady riders, and they should learn as soon 
as possible to steady themselves by this grasp 
of the crutches, without reference to the stirrup- 
iron. In spite of her side-seat, the body should oe 
square to the front, with the dbow easily bent, and 
preserved in its proper position by the same 
precaution. 

The whip is generally held in the right hand, with 
the lash pointing forwards, and towards the left., and 
by this position it may be used on any part of the 
horse's body, by reaching over to the left, and cutting 
before or behind the saddle, or with great ease on 
the right side. Its use may, therefore, in all cases 
be substituted for the pressure of the leg in the 
description of the modes of effecting the change of 
leg, turning to the left or right, or leading with 
either leg. With this substitution, and with the 
caution against all violent attempts at coercion, 
which are better carried out by the fine hand and 
delicate tact of the lady, all the feats which 
man can perform may well be imitated by 

I^ I>isMouNTjNG, the horse is broug\Afe%^fi»^ 
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stop, and his head held by an assistant ; the lady 
• then turns her knee back again from the position 
^between the outside crutch, takes her foot out of the 
stirrup, and sits completely sideways ; she then puts 
her left hand upon the gentleman's shoulder, who 
places his right arm round her wabt, and lightly 
assists her to the ground. 



DRIVING. 



DRIVING. 



VAEIETIEB OF CAEEIAGES. 

Carriages used for pleasure, as distinguished 
from stage and hired carriages, are of numerous 
kinds ; and have received an immense number of 
distinguishing names, some of which are only in 
Togue during a short reign, while others are long 
favourites of the driving public. 

The chief division is fourfold — first, two-wheeled 
open carriages; secondly, two-wheeled headed 
carriages; thirdly, four-wheeled open carriages; 
fourtmy, four-wheeled close carriages. 

Two-wheeled Open Carriages used by private 
parties are — the Dog-cart, the Dennet gig, the 
' Tilbury, the inside and outside Irish car. 

In the Dog-Cart, the body of which is more or 
less square, with two seats back to back, there is a 
large Doot capable of taking dogs or luggage, and 
hence its general useMue,?.?* \xi\)^^ ^'^jvisiyt^. 
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The springs axe ffenerally a single long side- 
spiing, and the shafts are usually of lance-wood. 
They are made to shift the balance in case of their 
being used by two persons only, for which purpose 
vaiious contrivances are adopted. 

In the Den net, or Stanhope gig — which latter 
is now almost exploded on account of its weight, 
and its so severely trying the back and legs of the 
horse — there is only room for two persons. The 
seat is generally rounded at the angles, and 
either railed or panelled; and the boot is plain and 
small, as compared with the do^-cart. 

In the peculiar principle mri* introduced by 
Eoller, of Bath, the shafts are of lanoe-wood, often 
combined with whalebone, and the knee-motion 
derived from the horse is almost totally got rid of. 
Upon this depends the comfort of all two-wheeled 
vehicles, and especially where two persons only are 
accommodated ; for in many old-fashioned Dennets 
the motion was worse than any high trotting horse. 
The shaft is tapered at the back-end and attached 
to a cross-spring, so that the fcdcrum at the 
drawing-bar is in the centre of two long springs — 
one between it and the horse's pad, the other 
between it and the back of the gig ; and as they 
play easily, the two fixed points at the folcrum and 
the back remain stationary. When properly 
balanced, this gig ou^ht not to press upon the 
horse's back on level ground more than a few • 
ounces, or just sufficient to prevent its bearing back 
and thus straining the belly-band, and fretting the 
horse in that way. 

Tms Tilbury is a gig oi a totally difieieTit cou- 
struction, and being suspended upou W^Jt^Rx 
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braces, its motion is . much softer than the 
Dennet ; but what it gains in this respect it loses 
in knee-motion, which is very considerable. There 
is no boat, but a skeleton body is attached to a 
plated and therefore rigid shaft, by means of a 
spring projecting in front, and attached by a brace, . 
and another projecting behind, suspended to a 
cross-spring by a long leather brace. This cross- 
spring is raised from the cross-bar at the back of 
tne shafts by iron stays in a T-like form ; and it 
was supposed when it was first invented that the 
leather brace would allow of the shaft moving with 
the horse without influencing the gig. This 
hypothesis was, haprever, not found to be consistent 
with the fact, as the Tilbury is found to receive a 
most uncomfortable motion from the horse, and to 
communicate it to the rider ; and no plan has yet 
been discovered by which this can be remedied. 
By setting the cross-spring well back, and thus 
straming the braces ajjart, some improvement is 
effected; but it is still a very uneasy gig, as 
compared with Fuller's Dennet, which nas main- 
tained its superiority for the last 25 years, although 
hard pressed by the clieap substitutes which have 
been extensively adopted m its place, in the shape 
of dog-carts, &c. 

In thb Irish Cae the passengers are placed 
opposite one another in the inside car, and back to 
back in the outside variety, but in both cases side- 
ways as regards the line of progress. They were 
formerly a good deal used in this country, but are 
now almost entirely superseded by the various dog- 
carts. 

Besides the above two-^ke.d^4 ^«Nrcas^^ ^5s^e«. 
are several varieties ol ^i)afc ^Q^-easN.^^^*^^"^''*^'^" 
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chapel, the Malvern, the Croydon basket-cart, 
&c. 

The Two-wheeled Headed Carriages con- 
sist of the cabriolet, the Hansom's cab, the 
Duobus, the Nottingham cottage cart, and the 
headed Dennet. 

The Cabriolet is a very handsome vehicle, bnt 
it is very heavy, both in actual weight and in 
draught; and also very severe upon the horse's 
back and legs. It consists of a peculiarly shaped 
body, with a wooden knee-boot, mcapable, there- 
fore, of being folded up, and coipequently very hot 
in summer ; the head will let down if desired ; the 
springs are somewhat similar in principle to those 
of the Tilbury, except that they are of the C shape 
instead of the T. 

This vehicle is not well suited for countrv use, 
but for town work there is nothing so well adapted 
for those who usually drive themselves. A board 
is placed behind for the groom to stand upon, and 
his weight materially diminishes the knee motion 
inside. Cabriolets cannot well be built under 7i 
to 8 cwt., and most of them weigh 9 cwt. 

The Hansom Cab is generally a street vehicle, 
but sometimes it is adapted to private use, and 
makes a most comfortable one for professional men 
or for bachelors, though I cannot see in what it is 
superior to the Brou^am. In a moderatelv-hilly 
country, I know from experience, that it is beaten 
by any light four-wheeled carriage, because it 
distresses the horse in going up hul or down. It 
consists of a. roomj, cab-shaped body, of peculiar 
coustruction, which must be {am\!^ai \.o «^, toA 
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with the seat for the driver behind, so that he 
drives over the head of his master. In consequence 
of the high wheels which can be employed, these 
vehicles run very light on level ground, and they 
are much Uked on account of the speed with whicn 
the horse can get aJong. They are on Dennet 
springs, and with plated ash-shafts ; but, as they 
are very evenly balanced, there is no knee-motion. 




THE CABBIOLET. 



The Duobtjs is a mere slice of an omnibus 
placed upon two wheels, and is an awkward and 
troublesome carriage in every respect. It is entered 
behind, and the driver sits on one side. These also 
are on Dennet springs ; and with lancewood 
shafts they may be rendered free froia k».QQ- 
motion. 
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The Nottingham CJottage-Caet, as brought 
out by Mr. Starey, is a very useful vehicle for the 
sportsman of limited means, who wishes an occa- 
sional close carriage for evening work or wet 
weather. It is weU adapted for ordinary use, 
exactly like a roomy dog-cart ; but it opens upwards 
behind to form a head, and downwards to make a 
footboard, so that the two hind-seats are completely 
under cover. •! can speak fully as to its merits and 
demerits, being really the inventor of it, as I had 
one built from my own designs in the spring of the 
year 1851, and used it fully two years before the 
Nottingham cart was brought out, on a plan 
precisely similar to mine. Whatever merit, there- 
fore, may belong to the invention, is clearly mine ; 
and I really believe it is a very serviceable cart for 
the purpose above specified The only drawback is 
that the wheels throw the dirt in behind, and 
unless the weather is cold enough to allow of its 
being shut up closely, it is a very troublesome 
fault indeed. The same appUes to dusty roads, in 
which condition this cart is absolutely stifling ; but, 
as I said before, for night work, or • as a defence 
against rain, it is very useful; and it will on 
ordinary occasions hold several dogs, either for 
shooting or coursing. 

Mr. Starey's pattern is not quite so roomy as 
mine, but his will hold, I should say, two brace of 
pointers or setters very well. It may be seen at 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 

The Headed Dennet is a very uncomfortable 

kind of close carriage, because the head is obliged 

to he made very high and shallow ; the wind, there- 

fore, beats the rain in very much, and it is not 

nearlj^ so good a protection as a g^-\as^Tfc^ 
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which may be made a very tolerable protection from 
rain. 




Open Eovb-wheeled Gakeliages consist of the 
britschka, the barouche, the various phaetons, and 
the sociable. 
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The Britschka and the Barouche may be 
considered together, as they are alike in springs and 
general principle, though different in the shape of 
the body. In the former this is straight at the 
lower edge (called the rockerj, and with a very low 
driving-box, it being generally used for travelling 
post. In the latter the rocker is boat-like, and the 
coach-box is raised considerably above the level of 
the inside seats. Both have a single head behind^ 
and a knee-boot in front, wkidi either turns down 
and protects the inside passengers' legs, or when 
turned back it serves to protect the two who ride 
with their backs to the horses. The britschka 
generally has a rumble behind, but the barouche is 
not often supplied with that appendage. Both are 
on C springs, with elliptic sprmgs under ; and both 
have a perch. 

The Various Phaetons, including the Sociable, 
are difficult to define, but they are generally 
distinguished by the absence of the C springs and 
perch. They have almost always elliptic springs, 
similar in principle to those shown under the C 
springs, but lighter in make. Sometimes, however, 
as in the Mail Phaeton, they have them of a different 
construction, there being four springs behind and 
three before, constituting in the nrst case a square, 
and in the second three sides of that figure. These 
are attached, as in the Stanhope, behind ; and, like 
the Dennet, before ; but that they generally have 
leather braces instead of iron shackles. There is 
also a perch in the regular Mail Phaeton, which is, 
however, sometimes dispensed with in the smaller 
kinds built in the same general form, but with 
cJJjptic springs, and then called Stanhope Phaetons 
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— luf^s a non lucendo, that is, because they have 
dispensed with Stanhope springs. This is a curious 




exemplification of the non sequitur, and the strongest 
with which I am acquainted; for it really is the 
fact, that the phaetoa with, tbja ^^^»s^<^^ 's'^wsis^'^a. 
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called a Mail Phaeton, and without them a Stanhope 
Phaeton. 

The bodies of those phaetons are of every form 
which can be contrived to accommodate four or six 
persons, and they rejoice in distinguishing names 
almost without end, as, the Pilentum, the Cab- 
bodied, the Sociable (now very fashionable), the 
George IV., the Albert, the Stanhope, the Eour- 
wheeled Dog-Cart, &c., &c. 

Four-wheeled Close Carriages are much less 
numerous, and are soon summed up under the 
following short list : — 

First, the Family Coach ; second, the Chariot ; 
third, the Clarence ; fourth, the Brougham. It is 
true that there are infinite variations made in each 
of the above, but very slight as compared with the 
previously-described carriages. 

The Coach has the same C and under springs 
as the britschka, with the perch also. It is, how- 
ever, completely covered m, having only a single 
glass on each side, capable of being raised or 
lowered. 

In the engravinff here given, a hammer-cloth is 
added to the coacn-box ; out this is only used in 
London, and is seldom adopted in the country. 
When this kind of carriage is made to open, with 
leather sides and top, instead of painted and var- 
nished panels, it is called a Landau, but this is a 
kind of carriage now very seldom met with. 

The Chariot is similar in all respects to the 
coach, except that it only holds t^fo, wad W 
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glasses in front as well as on the sides. This 
carriage, when made to open, is called a Lan- 

DAULET. 

The Clabence has a light body, to hold four 




but placed on elliptic or grasshopper springs, and 
without a perch. It is much lighter in every way 
than the coach, but neither so easy nor so free from 
noise. From its lightness it is stiU much us 3d in 
the country, but m London it ia now he<tf^Yn.- 
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ing again supplanted by the carriages with C 
springs. 

The Brougham is to the Clarence what the 
chariot is to the coach, but some Broughams are so 
made as to hold four people, and are then called 
round-fronted Broughams. These carriages were 
first brought into use by the celebrated Lord 
Chancellor of the same name, from whom they 
have received their distinguishing title. Their 
great advantage is, that thev may tolerably well 
be used with one horse, which to many people is a 
great object. Of late a spring has been invented, 
by which the C spring is introduced without the 
perch, which is generally connected with that soft 
and yielding kind of sprmg. This is said to remedy 
the great defects of tnese carriages, namely, their 
peculiar hum to the ear of the inside traveller, 
which becomes very distressing after a time, and 
to avoid it small chariots have been for some years 
built with liffht iron perches. Their weight, how- 
ever, is nearly double that of an ordinary Brougham, 
and they are quite beyond the powers of one norse 
for more than a very short drive. 

I have never myself tried the spring, but it ap- 
pears to me to be a very useful mode of doing away 
with some part of the jar and noise incidental to 
the Brougham ; nevertheless, that connected with 
the fore-spring must still remain ; and, consequently, 
I am afraid the object is only in part attainea ; but, 
as I before remarked, I have not put the matter to 
the test by actual experiment. 
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HAENESS. 

Harness is differently constructed, according 
to the purpose for which it is intended. Thus 
there are the following — viz., gig harness, phaeton 
harness, chariot harness, tandem namess, and four- 
horse harness, according as each variety is intended 
for the purpose of being attached to. the kind of 
carriage prefixed to the general title. 

Gig Harness, which is equally suitable for 
single horse phaetons, or, in feet, for any single 
work, consists of three portions — first, the draw- 
ing part ; secondly, the part for holding the shafts 
of the gig up and Dack ; and thirdly, that for guid- 
ing the horse. 

The Drawing Part consists of the Collar (10), 
which is an oval ring padded to fit the shoulders, 
or of a Breast Strap, being merely a broad and 
padded strap, crossing in front of the shoulder 
parts. If the collar is used, two iron bars, called 
Hames (12), are buckled obl each side by means of 
a leather strap at top and liiiltom, called a Hame 
Strap (8, 11), which passes through an eye at 
the end of each hame, and is afterwards drawn 
tight and buckled. Towards the top of each hame 
is a ring, called the Hame Terret (9), for the 
reins to pass through ; and a little below the 
middle there is an arm, with a metal eye, to which 
the TUG of the trace is attached (13). This tug, 
again, is stitched into a double piece of leather, 
wnich is attached to the buckle for the Trace 
(17). This last is simply a long double leather 
strap, attached at one end to the above l;\\is?ck.^ %s^^ 
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at the other by an eye to the drawing bar of the 
The supporting and backing part consists of 




the Pad ob Saddle (14), somewhat similar in 

principle to the riding sadale, but much narrower 

and lighter. Tbia has two rings for the reinsj^ 
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called the Terrets, and a Hook for the bearing 
rein, all at the top. It is fastened to the horse by 
a Bellt-Band (15), and at the back of it there 
is an eye for the crupper, which is a leather strap 
from it to the tail, round the root of which it 
passes, and thus holds the pad from pressing for- 
wards. Through the middle of the pad passes a 
strong leather strap, called the Back-band, which 
is attached to a buckle and strong loop on each 
side, called the Shaft Tug (16), by whicnthe shaft 
is supported, and also kept back from pressing 
upon the horse's quarters, m which latter oflBce it 
is sometimes assisted by a leather strap passing 
round these parts at 18, and buckled on each side 
at 19, either to the shaft or to its tug, and called 
the Bbeechen. 

The part for guiding the horse consists of the 
Bridle and the Reins, the former being made use of 
two Cheek-pieces and Winkers (3), a Throat - 
LASH (5,) a Nose-band (4), a Face-strap, a Front- 
piece (1), and a Head-piece (2). The cheek- 
pieces are buckled to the Bit, which is generally a 
strong curb, but sometimes only a Double-Ringed 
Snapple, now very commoi% used in driving. The 
Reins (7), are merely long and narrow strips of 
leather passing from the bit through the hame and 
pad-terrets to the driver's hand. Bearing-reins 
are additional reins attached to bridoon bits, and 
passing through ear-rings on or near the throat-lash 
to the nook on the pad. They are, however, now 
seldom used in single harness ; but are shown in 
the annexed plan. Where the beaiing-rein is not 
used a long ear-ring is now sometimes suspended 
from the head of the bridle, through which the 
driving-rein passes, and by whick tha V^atsA >ak>^«»- 
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vented from getting the rein under tbe point of 
tlie shaft, an accident which is very annoying to 
those who leave their horses standing about with 
their servants. 

Phaeton and Chaeiot Habness are both made 
on the same principle, differing only in lightness 
both of leather and ornament, the former being 
altogether much less heavy than the latter. 

Double harness consists, like single harness, of 
three essential parts ; but as there is no shaft to 
be supported, the pad is much lighter and more 
simple. The drawing part is similar to that 
already described, except that the lower eyes of 
the hames are permanently connected by an oval 
ring of metal, upon the lower part of which a 
ring freely travels, to which the pole piece of the 
carriage is buckled, and by which it is backed. 
The trace-buckles, also, are opposite the pad, and 
supported from it by a light strap, called the 
Tbace-bearer. The traces themselves either end 
with an eye, or, with a full-fold upon themselves, 
with an iron eye, called, a Roller, and intended to 
be used upon the Roijfa-BOLT of the splinter-bar. 
The Pad is very light, and has no back-band; 
sometimes a long Breechen runs to the trace- 
buckle ; but for light harness a mere supporting 
strap for the traces, called a Hip-strap, is all 
that is used. The Bridle is nearly the same as 
for single harness, except that there are no orna- 
ments on that side which is towards the pole. The 
Beins have, in addition to the single rem which is 
attached to the outside of each horse's bit, another 
called a Coupling-rein, which has a buckle 
towards the driver running upon the driving- 
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rein, so that it tnay be taken up or let out at 
pleasure. These coupling-reins are attached to 
the inside of the bit of the opposite horse, 
crossing one another after they have been passed 
through both the pad and hame-terrets, so that 
the off driving-rein, with its coupling-rein, pulls 
the off-side of the bits of each norse, and the 
near reins both the near sides. 

In double-harness, bearing-reins may or maj not 
be used, but they are generally included m its 
purchase. 

Tandem Harness consists of a single harness 
for the horse in the shafts, called the " wheeler,*' 
with the addition only of double terrets on the pad, 
for the leader's reins to pass through, and also of a 
double ear-ring for the same purpose. The leader 
has harness of the same description as the light 
phaeton double harness, except that both sides 
of the bridle are alike, and that the traces are 
about six feet longer than for ordinary work. 
They have a swivel-hook, by which they are at- 
tached either to the points of the shafts or to the 
wheeler's trace-buckles, where the shafts have no 
eyes for the purpose. 

Four-Horse Harness consists of that for the 
wheelers, like chariot harness, with double terrets, 
and one on the head-piece instead of the ear-ring. 
The leaders have the same as the tandem leader's 
harness, except that when they are driven " four- 
in-hand" their traces are shorter, and they end 
in eyes or hooks, by which they are attached to 
** serving-bars " that are suspended to a hook at 
the end of the pole. 
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Whips vary in size and lenffth, from the small 
light and stout whip of a pony pnaeton to the four- 
in-hand whip with a lash long enough to reach the 
leader's head. 



HABKESS HOBSES. 

Habness Hobses are either ponies, ^g horses. 
Brougham horses, or coach horses; bemg gradu- 
ally larger and heavier from one end to tlie other 
of the hne, which begins at the size of the small 
pony and extends up to the carriage horse of 17 
hands. 

Ponies are met with all over England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and are of various breeds ; some of 
which are of wonderful powers of endurance, 
with good symmetry and action, and with never- 
failing legs and feet. In general soundness they 
far excel the larger varieties of the horse, for 
which there is no accounting, as they are much more 
neglected and frequently very ill-used. A broken- 
winded pony, or a roarer, is a very uncommon 
sight, and even a lame one is by no means an every 
day occurrence. There is every reason to believe 
that the Arab blood has been largely diffused 
among the ponies of our heaths and forests ; and 
their neat heads and great powers of endurance, 
together with the small size of their bones, would 
warrant the assumption. 

Among the Welsh ponies there is a strong cross 
of the Norman horse, and they have many of them 
the dark mark down the back which is peculiar to 
that breed, together with the hardiness of constitu- 
tion Inherent in it. Gigsters of all kinds are the 
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refuse of the hunting-stock or of the racing-stud ; 
those which are too clumsy and slow for those 
purposes being put to harness. Some are good 
trotters and yet bad gallopers, and they are, con- 
sequently, as well fitted for harness work as they 
are unsuited for hunting. A great number of gig- 
sters are also under-sized carriage horses, wmcn 
last are the produce of Cleveland or Clydesdale 
mares by well-bred or even thorough-bred horses. 
Until lately the Cleveland mare was abnost the 
sole origin, on the dam's side, of our best carriage 
horses ; but latterly the Clydesdale mare has been 
very extensivelv used, and with much better suc- 
cess; inasmucn as the produce are much more 
hardy, and though, perhaps, not quite so level, yet 
more blood-like, ana their legs and feet much more 
firm and enduring. This is, I believe, the best 
cross in the world for general harness work, and 
it will beat the Cleveland breed in every 
respect. 

Mr. Apperley first recommended the adoption of 
the cross direct between the Cleveland mare and 
the thorough-bred horse, and his name and authority 
have kept up the practice ever since ; but it is now 
at last discovered that as far as legs go they are an 
unprofitable sort, and that they stand road-work 
almost worse than any others, except an unsound 
racehorse. I am in great hopes that the Clydes- 
dale mare will turn out a very much better substi- 
tute ; and that her produce will not only be useful 
as carriage horses, but as the damsof three-quartera 
and seven-eighths-bred road horses and hunters. 
There is a fine roomy frsune to go upon, with great 
raised hips, fiat clean legs, and igiood heads, and 
with tempers which are fit to be taught anything. 
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The coDstitution also is good, and in every respect 
this breed appears to me calculated for the purpose 
I ani now discussing ; and from the numerous good 

Fecimens I have seen resulting from the first cross, 
am induced to hope that the expectations of 
those who have adopted it will be fully realized. 



HAENESSING AND PTJTTING-TO. 

Haknessiug. — In all cases the first thing to be 
done, after the horse is dressed, is to put on the 
collar, which is effected by turning the horse round 
in his stall, and slipping it over his head with the 
large end upwards. This inversion is required be- 
cause the front of the head is the widest part, and 
in this way is adapted to the widest part of the 
collar, which, even with this arrangement, wiU in 
coarsely- bred horses hardly pass over the cheek- 
bones. Before the collar is put in its place, the 
hames are put on and buckled; for if this was 
delayed until after it had been reversed, they would 
have to be held on while the hame straps were 
being drawn together, whereas in this • way their 
own weiglit keeps them in place. They are now 
reversed altogether, and the pad put in its 'place ; 
before buckHi^ the belly-band of which the crupper 
is slipped over the t^dl by doubling up all the hair, 
and grasping it carefully in the left hand while the 
right adapts the crupper. 

A careful examination should always be made 

that no hairs are left under it, for if they are they 

irritate the skin, and often cause a .fit of kicking, 

After the crupper is set right the pad is drawn 

forwards, and its belly-band buckled \3i^ ^^etty 
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tightly; the bridle is now put on, and the- curb- 
chain properly applied, the reins being slipped 
through tne terrets and buckled on both sides, if 
for single harness, or on the outside only if for 
double, and the driving-rein folded back and tied in 
the pad terret. 

PuTTiNG-TO is managed verjr differently, accord- 
ing to whether the horse is going in shafts or with 
a pole. 

if for shafts, thev are tilted up and held there by 
one person, while the other backs the horse until he 
is under them, when they are djopped down, and 
the tugs slipped under or over the ends of the shafts, 
accormug to the formation of the tugs, some being 
hooks, and others merely leather loops. Care must 
be taken that they do not slip beyond the pins on 
the shafts. The traces are now attached to the 
drawing-bar, the breechen or kicking-strap buckled, 
and the false belly-band buckled up pretty tightly, 
so as to keep the shafts steady. In four-wheeled 
carriages it shouli be left tolerably loose when a 
breechen is used, to allow of this having free play. 
The reins are now untwisted from the terret, and 
the horse is put to. 

For double harness, the first thing is tolling the 
horse round by the side of the pole, and put the 
pole-piece through the sliding rings of the hames, 
the groom holiSng it, or else buckling it at the 
longest hole while the traces are being put to ; as 
soon as this is done the pole-pieee is buckled up 
to its proper length, each coupling-rein buckled to 
the opposite horse's bit, the driving- reins untwisted 
from tne terrets, and the two buckled together, and 
the horses are ready. Tbek»Ji«Ki^l^^scEs8Ksa.'«s^ 
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four-in-hand are easily attached, and their reins a^ 
passed through the rings on the heads of the 
wheelers, and through the upper half of the pad 
terret. 

Unharnessikg is exactly the reverse of the 
above, everything being undone exactljr in the same 
order in wmch it was done. The chief errors in 
either are — in double harness, in not attaching the 
pole-piece at once in putting to, or in unbuckfing it 
altogether too soon, by which the horse is at liberty 
to get back upon the bars, and often does consider- 
able damage by kicking. 



BBEAEING TO HABKESS. 

Fob Double-Habness Wobk, a double break 
and break horse only are required to effect this 
object, and a very short time will generally suffice 
to make a young horse manageable, if driven with a 
steady companion, and by a carefid pair of hands. 
It is some time before he would be fit for a timid 
lady, but for country work with those who are not 
alarmed by an occasional slight freak, after a week 
or ten days, a horse may safeljr be used. 

The firat thing to be done, is to put the harness 
on, and allow it to remain for an hour or two during 
the two or three davs before the horse is driven. 
Previously to this ne should be thorougUy broken 
to the saddle, because he will not otherwise know 
the use of the bit, and without that he will be 
entirely uumanageahle. It was formerly a very 
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common practice to break carriage horses at plough, 
by putting them in the middle of a team, and letting 
them jump and kick till they were tired ; but this 
is a bad plan, and many horses have been spoiled 
both in limb and temper by it. 

Curbs and spavins are very commonly caused by 
the struggles of a high-couraged horse ; and jibbing 
will often ensue as a consequence in a bad-tempered 
or sluggbh one. The hot blood derived from the 
Eastern horse leads these colts to plunge and fight 
against restraint, in a very different way from the 
dull and phlegmatic cart-horse ; and, therefore, the 
plan is now discarded in favoiir of the break, where 
the colt has the power of moving forward, to some 
extent, in all his plunges, if any, and his blood is 
not unnecessarily roused by resistance. After he 
has been made accustomed to the harness, he is put 
in with the break horse, an animal of great power, 
size and steadiness. The break horse should first 
be put to, and the break brought out into a 
tolerably open place, where it may start on level 
ground, or with a very slight ascent. The break is 
Duilt very strongly, and should have the space be- 
tween the drawing-bar and the front axletree made 
up with iron rods, so that if a horse kicks over the 
bar his legs do not fall, but he draws them back 
again at once. The bar also should be padded, to 
prevent him damaging himself in his violence, if he 
plunges and kicks as some will do. The colt should 
nave a well fitting collar on, and it should be pre- 
viously well-oiled, to prevent its fretting the skin ; 
he should also have a common rope halter on, with 
the end tied loosely to the hame terret, so that the 
breaksman can lay hold of it, and draw him towards 
him, without touching his mo^ith. 
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When all is ready, and the two horses are put 
together, with the driver on the box, the break 
horse is gently touched with the wliip, and takes 
the breat oft very quietly, the breaksman walking 
by the side, and encouraging the colt. Generally 
speaking, he walks off as quietly as possible, or he 
may m&e a bounce or two, but at first he does not 
seem to recognize his fetters ; after a while, however, 
he will often plunge more or less, and perhaps, if 
viciously inclmed, begin to kick. The, break snould 
be steadily driven off, and kept going for an hour, 
or rather more, but not much longer, as the 
shoulders are very apt to be gaUedby a persistence be- 
yond that time. This lesson is repeated every day, 
until the horse learns to turn and hold back ; and it 
is astonishing how soon a good-tempered horse takes 
to his new work. 

Knee-caps should in all cases be put on, to pre- 
vent blemishes in case of any accidents. 

FoK Single Work, every horse should first be 
put in double harness, and driven at least five or 
six times. It is not generally at first that vice 
shows itself, and frequently not until the fourth or 
fifth lesson, when the driver begins to try what the 
colt is made of by giving lum a short gallop, with 
a stroke or two of the whip. And until this has 
been done no one can foretel what the colt will do 
under provocation, which is sure to come some time 
or other. When, however, this has been tried, and 
the colt will turn to either side, stop, and back, as 
well as throw himself into his breechen in going 
down-hill, he may safely be put into single harness, 
though at the same time with great care. Some 
horses are at all times quiet in double harness, and 
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et will never go in single harness, of which I have 

ad several specimens. 
I once had a most inveterate kicker in single 
harness, which would so as quietly as possible in 
double; and I have had several bad jibbers which 
never showed that tendency for some time after 
breaking. When the horse is first put in single 
harness it should be in a break expresslv made with 
strong and stout shafts, and high enough to prevent 
his kicking over ; though some horses are able to 
kick over anything, and no kicking-strap will hold 
them down, A safety-rein should oe added, 
buckled on to the lower bar of the bit, and passed 
through a ring on the tug and by the side of the 
dashboard up to the hand, where it may be held 
ready for use in case of the horse attempting to 
bolt. For ordinary use the rein should be put to 
the cheek, so as to be as little irksome to the 
horse as possible, and no bearing-rein should on any 
account be used. 

With these precautions, and with the aid of a 
breaksman and a liberal quantity of patience, most 
horses may be broken in. When there is a great 
resistance to the breaking to single harness, or a 
tendency to lib or run away, a stout shaft may be 
fiimished with a projecting bar of iron, and an out- 
rigger applied to the splinter-bar, by which a 
second bar is fixed ; and tnen a break-horse may be 
attached outside the shafts, and thus the colt is 
then compelled to go on or stop by the power of 
the steady and trained horse. In this mode the 
reins are applied as for pair-horse driving, and it is 
a very excellent way of breaking unruly horses ; 
indeed I have known it succeed when all other 
means had failed in aaob?^T\^'&VMks3t\\s«i^^s^ 
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however, for a time, as the vice showed itself 
nearly as bad as ever, after a time. 



DEIVING. 

Driving a. Single Hobsb is a very simple 
process, and requires only a good hand and 
eye. 

The reins are held differently from ridin?, the 
near rein passing over the fore-finger, and the off 
between it and tlie middle-finder ; and then through 
the hand, descending from the pahn by the side of 
the knees. The thumb keeps the near rein firmlj 
against the fore-finger, and I have always found it 
a good plan to pass both reins out ot the hand 
between the little and ring-fingers, so that without 
keeping the thumb very firmly fixed, they do not 
slip tnrou&h the fingers when the horse makes a 
mistake. This has saved me manv an accident, 
because when a person is tired witn driving many 
miles, and the attention flags, a horse, in making a 
mistsJce, is not checked till it is too late, in conse- 
quence of the thumb and fore-fin^r suffering the 
rein to slip some inches before it is held firmly be- 
tween them; but when passing through an 
additional pair of fin^rs, and making an ai^le in 
order to do this, it is astonishing how firmly the 
reins are held, and yet with how much less fatigue 
to the hand. 

The bearing-rein is now almost totally out of use 
in single harness, where it is no more needed than 
for nding, because the driver has even more 
command of the mouth than if he were in the 
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saddle. Th&ce is no doubt that a bearing-rein is 
better than a careless driver; but with grdinary 
care the horse is saved by a slight check, which 
docs not keep him up, bul makes him keep himself 
up. This he is partly prevented from doing from 
the confinement of the liead, caused by the bearing- 
rein; and, therefore, although it is useful in driving 
the horse to hold the head up, it is injurious to an 
equal extent by confining him from that quick 
exertion of his powers which might save him from 
a fall. It is true, that many old h(»:ses which 
have been used to lean upon the bearing-rein 
cannot be safely driven without; but in most of 
those which have never been accustomed to its use, 
it may safely be dispensed with. 1 have had some 
few which never could be trusted without a bearing- 
rein, even though broken-in carefully for me ; but 
this was from defective action, and from that 
straight-necked form which is almost sure to 
lead to a heavy hanging upon the bit. 

It is astonishing how seldom one sees a London 
cab-horse down now as compared vdth former 
years, when this rein was in general use, and yet 
these horses are quite as hard worked as ever, and 
often with scarcely one good leg out of the four. 
But with their heads at liberty, and only a double- 
ringed snaffle, they rarely make a mistake ; or, if 
they do, they are almost sure to save themselves 
from it. Too tight a rein is quite as bad as holding 
it too loose, and a gagged horse will be so confined 
in his action as to be always making mistakes. 
The head should have a tolerable degree of liberty, 
the mouth just feeling the hand, so as in a good 
mouth to lead to that playing with the bit which is 
the perfection of breaking and driving. B^ tJ&L^ 
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I mean that tendency to keep within the bit and to 
avoid its pressure which a mie moutli will always 
show; and yet when there is high courage, a 
constant desire to press forward as soon as the 
hand is at all relaxed ; up a steep hiU, the head 
should have entire liberty, while down-hill the hand 
should be shortened upon the rein, and, with his 
knees straight, and the feet well out, the driver 
should be prepared for a mistake, and ready to 
assist if it is made, not by violently dragging at the 
head, but by checking sufftciently without gagging 
the I^rse. 

The mere avoiding of other vehicles in meeting 
or passing is too simple au affair to require minute 
description. 

In Driving a Pair, the great art consists in 
the patting them together, so as to draw equally, 
and to step together. 

To do this well, the horses must match in 
action and temper, two slugs being much better 
than a free-tempered horse with a slug ; because in 
this case the wnip applied to the one only makes 
the other more free, and as a consequence it is im- 
possible to make them draw equally. In some 
cases where two horses are exactly eqimlly matched, 
the coupling-reins must both be of equal length ; 
but this is seldom the case ; and when they do not 
do an equal amount of work, the coupling-rein 
of the free one must be taken up, and that of the 
idle horse let out. In watching tne working of the 
two horses the pole pieces should always be the 
guide ; and if both are slack, with the end of the 
pole steady, and neither horse shouldering it, the 
arirer may rest contented that his horses are 
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each doing their share; if, however, the pole is 
shouldered by either, that horse is a rogue, and 
is making the other do more than his share, keep- 
ing the pole straight by the pressure of his 
shoulder, instead of pulling at the traces. On the 
other hand, if either horse is pulling away from the 
pole, and straining at the pole-piece, he is doing 
more than his share, and his coupling-rein must be 
taken in accordingly. Sometimes both shoulder the 

Sole, or spread from it, which are equally unsightly 
abits, and may generally be cured by an alteration 
of the coupling-reins of both horses, letting them 
out for shouldering, and taking them in for its 
opposite bad habit The reins are held in 
the same wajr for double-harness as for single. 

Bearing-reins are more necessary here than in 
single-harness, because there is not the same im- 
mediate command of a horse; but in tolerably 
active and safegoers there is little necessity for 
them; it is only when horses stand about much 
that they are wanted, and then only for display ; 
but for this, they certainly are of service, as tne 
horse stands in a very proud and handsome atti- 
tude when " borne up," and the pair match much 
better than when tney are suffered to stand at 
ease. 

In driving a pair, it should always be remem- 
bered that there are two methods of driving round 
a curve, one by pulling the inside rein, and the 
other by hitting the outside horse ; and these two 
should generally be combined, graduating the use 
of the whip by the thinnesr of the skm of the 
horse. In all cases the whip is required in double 
harness, if not to drive horses when thoroughly put 
together, yet to make them pull equally ; and there 
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are very few pairs which do not occasionally want 
a little reminding of their duties. A constant 
change from one side to the other is a prevention 
of those tricks and bad habits which horses get 
into if they are always kept to one side only. 
The coachman should, therefore, change them 
every now and then, and back again, so as to 
make what was a puller from the pole rather bear 
towards it than otherwise when put on the other 
side. 

Yabious Devices are used by old hands for 
curing vices in harness horses. 

The kicking-strap in single harness is merelj 
a strap over the croup, buckled down to the 
shafts ; and in double harness a somewhat similar 
plan is adopted, but of little use as compared 
with that used in single harness. Besides these, 
there are side-reins, martingales, and a variety of 
other schemes invented; but every one who is 
likelv to want them has his own peculiar ideas 
on the subject, and it will be unnecessary for me 
to go into a description of them. 



COST OF GABBIAaES AKD HABVESS. 

Carriages are variously priced by town and 
country builders, and also oy different tradesmen 
in London, &c. ; their prices range as follows : — 

£ £ 
Close carriages, with'CI springs, from 250 to 300 
Close carriages, with elliptic springs 

from 100 to 180 

Open carnages, with C springs, from 150 to 300 
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Open carriages, with elliptic springs, £ £ 

from 120 to 140 

Pony phaetons, from 30 to 40 

Two-wheeled cabriolets, from ... 80 to 100 

Two-wheeled gigs, without head, from 40 to 60 

Two-wheeled gigs, with head from, . 50 to 70 

Dog-cart, from 20 to 60 

Double-chariot harness, ftt)m ... 20 to 40 

Single harness, from 8 to 12 

Pony harness, from 5 to 8 



THE END. 
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